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METHODISM IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


The history of Methodism in South Roston is an illustration 
of the words of the Master, “ In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation; ” and it may be interesting to the friends of woman’s 
rights to know that in this, as in many other instances, a 
woman was the prime mover in the enterprise, and the name 
@ “ Mother Robinson ” must be sent down to posterity linked 
with that of Barbara Heck, as one of ‘‘ those women who la- 
bored with me in the Gospel.” Who she was, or where from, 
I cannot tell. I do not even find her name on the roll of the 
church, but whether with or without descent, fhe was instru- 
mental in the planting of Methodism in this peninsular. 
Starting on this line, she found a zealous young local preacher 
in Dorchester engaged in “ tent-making,” him she called to 





come into her house and preach the Word, which he did in 
August, 1810. This rustic exhorter devel- 

oped into that able and useful minister of 

fragrant memory, Rev. Thomas 0. Pierce. 

But whetherma class was or was not organ- 

ized at that early period, I cannot tell, but 

the successor of Mr. Pierce who joined the 

N. E. Conference in 1814, was a Mr. Wood, 

a school-teacher in South Boston, who 

preached on the Sabbath in the little church 

Mr. Pierce had built with his own hands, z 
but who soon found it convenient to join the : 
Congregational church, and go the first Con- “ 
gtegational church in this part of the city 
was built upon a Methodist foundation. In 
1825 a second effort was made to form and 
sustain a Methodist church in this vicinity. 
A building was erected on the corner of C 
Street and Broadway, but the failure of the 
Glass Manufacturing Company, scattered 
the little flock, and the house was sold to the 
Baptists in 1827. So Methodiem had the 
additional honor of starting the first Baptist 
church in South Boston. Whether there 
yet remained any of the original members to 
mourn this second sad defeat, or whether 
the infant cause went to its early grave 
without a mourner, I cannot tell, bit I know 
this, that the detested ism was thought to be 
well and securely buried. And so it slept 
until 1834, and I think was watched by 
some who today live to rejoice in its tri- 
umph and success. At any rate, it began to 
stir itself again, when a little, energetie, 
wide-awake man by the name of Stevens, 
Abel Stevens (still, and ever since living!) 
came over here by invitation, and preached 
in some one’s kitchen, and subsequently ina 
room on the corner of A and Broadway 
streets, where he held forth in his best 
style, to a congregation of eight persons. 
Mrs. Brown, one of the number, related to 
me the incident, and her eye lit up with 
enthusiasm, as the excitement of those days 
swept back over, her soul. The venerable 
Josiah Brackett, still living in Charlestown, 
supplied the pulpit for some time, not only gratuitously, but 
gave twenty-five dollars to aid in paying hall-rent. I find 
now among the little band the names of Williams, Brown, 
Bryant, Strong, Sears, and Duaham, men who bore the re- 
proach, and took up the burden with willing hands ; two of 
them I see now on the Sabbath, in this beautiful new church, 
older than they were, to be sure, yet happy in hope of the rest 
and rewards above. 

Lying before me are the first records of the Church in 
South Boston — the official members, by special notice from 
the pulpit, “met at the house of Bro. J. H. Barker, on Tues- 
day, Dec. 13, 1836, at 7 o’clock. There were present Rev. H. 
P. Tracy, preacher in charge, Bro. Abraham Thomas, and 
Bro. Josiah H. Barker.” T sere’s an official board for you — 
farmoni I reckon, and with short sessions! One year 
after, I find Asa Brown and I. W. Tinkham, with O. R. How- 
ard, preacher in charge, constituting the Board. Frem 1838 
to 1841 I find no records; then Isaac A. Savage appears as 
stationed preacher, and Judah Sears added to the Board. 
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The ‘house of worship in D Street was dedicated in Oct. 
1839, and as this was the centennial year of Methodism, it was 
called the Centenary Church. It was soon filled, and in 1850 
enlarged and greatly improved. At the reopening of this 
house, the pulpit, by the delinquency of some one, was not in 
its place, and the excellent and eccentric Father Taylor, after 
praying for all parts of the house, asked in his peculiar way, 
a blessing upon the pulpit “on ite way somewhere on an ox- 
cart!” 

For years the house in D Street has been too small for the 
worshippers, and many valuable members have been lost to 
us for want of church accommodations. In 1860 some hun- 
dred or ‘more members left, and organized a new society, 
building a house of worship on Dorchester Street. And still 
the old was crowded, and at last the resolve was reached to 
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erect a new house, and a fine site was secured on Broadway, 
near F. Street. As it joins the open yard of the Hawes School- 
house, the church will be always open to the sun, and fresh 
westerly breezes. The foundation of the house was laid in 
the spring, March, I think, of 1869, and the first of September 
the exterior, except glazing, was completed, the plastering 
done, and the slips about to be put in, when the tornado of 
Sept. 8, laid it level with the ground. Here was a loss of 
$20,000 at least, if they rebuilt, and more if it should be aban- 
doned. But this thought was not for a moment entertained. 
The little flock, on the morning of the 9th, gathered around 
the ruiffé upon which moist eyes sadly gazed. A few faint 
hearts left, but, encouraged by their hopeful pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Hanaford, before night workmen were engaged in clearing 
away the debris, and at once the ring of the trowel was heard 
upon the rising walls. Friends sent words of cheer, and con- 
tributions, eo that the final loss was from $3,000 to $4,000, 
and by March following the church occupied the beautiful ves- 
tries, and the last of May, with anthems of praise, and devout 





thanksgiving, the splendid edifice was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the Triune God. 

The house was built by Adams & Barstow, masons, and 
Raweon Brothers, carpenters, after plans drawn by A. Thayer, 
of Boston ; the material of brick, with stone trimmings, 105 
feet in length, by 65 in width, with galleries on three sides, and 
seating not far from eleven hundred. A fine organ from the 
Hooks’ manufactory, faces the pulpit. A lecture-room ac- 
commodating five hundred, with five smaller rooms tor classes. 
The interior is finished in chestnut, ash, and black walnut. 
The windows are beautifully stained, and the interior simply 
but finely preserved. The acoustic qualities of the house can- 
not be improved. The whole cost is not far from $63,000. 

As to the style of architecture, I do not know whether it is 
Grecian, Roman, Gothic, or Vandal, Renascent, or Yankee — 
there it stands, symmetrical, chaste, and 
beautiful, pleasing to the eye, and comfort- 
able to the occupants, for all which, let 
us thank God. 

—_+——_ 

The Tribune is usually very complimen- 
tary of the non-evangelical literature. In its 
notice of Dr. Clarke’s steps in Belief, it as- 
sumes a new role. It shows he surrenders 
all distinctive claims of Christianity against 
Theism when he accepts all other religions 
as fragments or foreshadowings of Chris- 
tianity, and especially his frequent asser- 
tion, that all these are but various types of 
the natural religion, of which Christianity 
is only the superior of the class, but still of 
the same class as Mobammedanism, Budd- 
hism, and all reigning faiths. Thus forci- 
bly it puts this idea, and its orthodox oppo- 
site, the faith of the Church in all ages : — 

* But somehow Dr. Clarke has failed to mark the 
necessary logical and philosophical antithesis between 
his system of Christianity and Theism; and though 
he sets the two over against each other in the attitude 
of hostility, the unprofessional reader fails to see ex” 
actly why, and mere than half suspects that the an- 
tagoniem is more artificial than real, proceeding from 
the feelings of individuals rather than a permanent 
fissure in the foundations of faith. According to the 
generally received idea, Christianity is a supernatural 
religion, supernaturally communicated, with miracu- 
lous sanctions, and a broadly marked boundary sepa- 
rating it from all other religions. Dr. Clarke seems to 
regard it as the highest and purest form of Theisw the 
world has seen, one capable of being universalized, 
and destined to absorb all that is good and true in all 
other religions; and the supernatural is a film of 
gold-colored cloud floating over it, and its divine ele- 
ment is what of Heaven is reflected in its depths. 
Whether Christianity was super lily imposed 
upon the world from above, or divinely wrought into 
its substance and history by the shuttle of law, is a 
question we must leave for theologians to settle as 
they can. But if rational Christians of Dr. Clarke's 
school hold the latter view, the controversy between 
them and so-called Theists dwindle to a mere discus- 
sion of details, the difference between the two parties 








i being merely a matter of more or less, as Theodore 


Parker would say.” 





Wendell Phillips is at last talked ot in Washington political 
circles for Secretary of State, and Minister to England. He 
is worthy of either of them, and more too. He will be as wise 
in council as he has been bold and true and triumphant in all 
his previous battles. He is, to-day, by far the wisest of Ameri- 
can statesmen ; not afraid to speak the word, and do the act 
for prohibition, woman, labor of the Chinese, and Cuba. He 
is our only'statesman now, and is not afraid. Let him become 
our first Secretary. 

The President has failed to give Phillips the nomination to 
England this time, he having sent in Mr. Frelinghuysen’s name. 
We hope he has reserved him for the Secretaryship. 

— > 





Woman suffers so much from men that it is lucky if she can 
once in a while get a quid pro quo. Here she does : — 
“ Dr. Koicker, of Philade' , got into debt, and in order to 


save his made it all over to his wife. wife now re- 
fuses to back the property, and has applied for « divorce. 
‘ The way of the tranagressor is hard.’” 
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®Priginal and Selected Papers. 
--o—- 
CROSS OF FLOWERS. 


BY MKS. BISHOP THOMPSON. 


THE 


’T was formed of sweet azalea flowers 
As white as winter's whitest snow ; 

So pure, so sweet, celestial bowers 
Might well have dropped them here below, 
To show how fair their blossoms grow. 


*T was clasped by hands as pure as they : 
Dear hands, forever busy kept 

By pointing faltering feet the way 
In which the blest Redeemer stepped, 
And only rested when he slept — 


The last, long, dreamless sleep of death ; 
A sleep no earthly sound may break — 
Sweet friendship’s voice, his babe’s soft breath, 
Or pleadings of fond hearts that ache, 
And never more for love’s dear sake. 


Full many a rugged cross he bore 
While journeying through this world ef ours, 
Though sad, and weary, wounded, sore, 
Through chilling snows and blinding showers, 
_ But never one inwrought with flowers. 
Strange, that the boon should come at last, 
When he within his coffin bed 
Lay slumbering sweet; this brief life past ; 
All earthly joys and honors fled ; 
No more by pleasures comforted. 


And yet, not strange ; for he who bears 
The heaviest burdens for Christ’s sake, 
And griet’s stern yoke with patience wears, 
To what a blest reward shall wake 
When heaven’s sweet morn shall o’er him break ! 


And he who bears with joy the cross 
Up life's steep, painful Calvary, 

And gladly counts this world but dross, 
So heaven’s bright realms at last he’ll see, 
And wear the crown, — how blest is he ! 


And thou art crowned, beloved one, 
And thou art blest, supremely blest : 
For thou thy race didst nobly run, 
And now, no more by burdens pressed, 
Safe on the hills of light doth rest. 
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SHALL OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS FALL? 
BY PROF. ¥F. H. NEWHALL. 


TS most Americans such a question seems as absurd as 
if it were asked, “ Shall the Alleghany Mountains sink ?” 
or “Shall an emperor be enthroned at Washington ? ” 
That we should continue to be the nation that we are, 
that we should be true to our ancestral traditions, that we 
should preserve our characteristic free institutions, without 
our public schools, every American feels, to his very mar- 
row, to be an impossibility. Free public education we 
know to be our national atmosphere. As every American 
expects the nation to be perpetual, he of course takes it 
for granted that this breath of our life is never to be with- 
drawn. To prophesy the overthrow of'our public schools 
would seem to most of us as wild and visionary as the 
prophecy of civil war seemed to most northern people at 
the dissolution of the Charleston convention. Yet, while 
determined disunionists could, in the Fall of 1860, be found 
only in a limited section of the country, the determined 
enemies of our common-school system can to-day be found 
in every State. Strange as it may sound to some, unwill- 
ing as most are to recognize the fact, ridiculous as the 
statement may be pronounced by many, it is yet a solemn 
and momentous truth that millions of the population of 
America are marshaled in solid column for the attack of 
our public school system. This army is directed by cool 
courage, tireless energy, and patient, far-seeing wisdom. 
Some of the acutest minds on earth are giving their time 
and strength to the work. Tiiey will not be baflled by 
partial defeat or temporary reverse, for they have entered 
on @ campaign which they have resolved to prosecute, if 
necessary, for centuries. 

There is no prejudice, panic, or exaggeration in these 
statements. Cool facts and figures will demonstrate them 
to the satisfaction of the most stolid. When our enemy 
openly avows his purpose, and when that avowal is in per- 
fect harmony with all his previous history and with the 
fundamental principles of his policy ; more than this, when 
that policy is essential to his very existence, that avowal is 
to be believed. All this is true of Romanism in our land 
to-day. ’ 

Of the religious aspects of Romanism we say here noth- 
ing whatever. Whether the Pope or Church be infallible, 
whether the Virgin be immaculate and a proper object of 
worship, or not, with none of these questions do we meddle 
here. We look at Romanism simply through the eyes of 
an American citizen. Much as the topic has been dis- 
cussed, the real distinction between RomanismJand Protes- 
tantism is quite imperfectly apprehended. Although sur- 
rounded by Romanists, we rarely place ourselves at their 
precise point of view. We incessantly reason with them 
as if arguments perfectly convincing to us would have 
weight with them. Now the claim of right to private 





judgment, the disclaimer against authority exercised over 
reason and conscience is the very protest of Protestantism, 
and this to every Romanist is damnable heresy. The 
faith of the Romanist is not decided by his reason or pri- 
vate conscience, not by the written revelation which he 
acknowledges in common with the Protestant, but by the 
authority of what he deems an inspired Church. To 
that authority he submits his reason and conscience. To 
that authority he looks for the only reliable interpretation 
of the written revelation. 

Of course then the Romanist consistently refuses to use 
or to circulate the Bibles except as interpreted by the 
Church. As a true Romanist, he cannot consistently or 
innocently place the naked Bible, original or translated, in 
the hands of his children. ‘To ask him to do it is to ask 
him to give up the central principle of his religion. Can 
it then be wondered at that he protests against having the 
Bible, in the Protestant or Catholic version, read by his 
children in the schools? He must do so while he re- 
mains a Romanist. 

Again, the wise educators of the Romish Church recog- 
nize the natural impossibility of giving any child a nakedly 
intellectual education. For, wiser than their Protestant 
adversaries in this country, they recognize. that man, 
physical, mental, and moral, is a triple unit, whose dif- 
ferent natures can no more be disentangled and nourished 
apart, than flesh and blood and bone can be nourished 
apart from each other by the process of digestion. After 
centuries of experience in the best schools of modern Eu- 
rope, they know well enough that knowledge goes from 
intellect to conscience as surely as blood goes from the 
heart to the lungs. What nonsense is written about ex- 
clusively intellectual edueation, warranted not to affect 
the moral nature for good or harm! So we have heard a 
vender of quack nostrums, standing on his cart, demon- 
strate to a crowd of gaping fools that medicine taken into 
the stomach could have no effect upon pulmonary dis- 
orders, because it was impossible to swallow drinks into 
the lungs ! 

The Romanist then consistently objects to a school 
which professes to give an exclusively intellectual educa- 
tion. He knows that the promise is a delusion or an im- 
posture. He feels instinctively that the independent 
thought which is in this country considered the prime end 
of true education, is the deadliest foe of Romanism. 

The fact is, that whether willing to acknowledge it or 
not, we are a Christian nation. Christianity has interpen- 
etrated all our institutions, our literature, legislation, and 
school system. ‘This is not saying that Christianity is an 
established religion in the European sense. It is “ estab- 
lished” not in law, but in average -public sentiment. 
Hence everything proceeding from the people as law, 
literature, and legislation, has been impregnated with it. 
Legislation has deferred to the faith of the masses of the 
people. Hence the Sabbath laws, chaplaincies, and the 
customary devotions at the opening of courts and legisla- 
tive sessions. It has been triumphantly asked, If the State 
establishes Christianity what will she do with it? We 
answer, “Just what she is doing with it to-day.” 

Still more, hitherto we have been not only a Chris- 
tian but a Protestant nation. This is seen not so much in 
accidental and superficial phenomena, like Bible reading, 
as in the radical and essential assumption that pervades 
our whole national character and activity, the right of 
private judgment. The first cry of our national life was 
a protest against human authority. Our fathers claimed 
the individual right to go back to the first principles on 
which all governments rest. They refused to recognize 
any authority except that of right and reason. Standing 
on this foundation they boldly appealed to the universal 
conscience of mankind, The right of private judgment is 
the central idea of a nationality which makes each citizen 
a statesman, makes each in fact the state in miniature. 
Our rulers, our laws, our constitutions live only by the 
individual assent of American citizens. Each man has 
here the individual responsibility of upholding the state. 
It is only by enlightened, voluntary individual decisions, 
expressed year by year in election after election, that the 
breath is kept in the national body. But this incessant 
appeal to the individual, this ceaseless call for personal 
private decision, this perpetual protest against all authority 
except that of private reason and conscience, is not only 
the core of American nationality, but of Protestantism as 
well. The absolute submission of a large class of judg- 
ments to an ecclesiastical superior is an essential of 
Romanism. The very genius of Romanism is thus anti- 
American, 

Our free-school system is an essential feature of our 
nationality. But it is not the Bible, it is the free thought 
in the school that is the object of Romish hostility. 
American common schools are fortresses of free thought ; 
that is exactly what puts them under the ban of Roman- 
ism. There children are taught continually not to accept 
anything upon authority, but to demand g reason for 
everything. The modern instructor, after the American 
idea, is he who teaches this lesson most thoroughly. This 
is not only an intellectual but it is also a religious lesson, 
which Romanism instinctively feels to be her deadliest foe. 
Hence she fights our school, not because the Bible is in it, 
but because it is anti-Romaa, and from her point of view 


anti-religious, and such it must continue to be while it is 





American. Let Protestants note well that no kind nor 
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degree of secularization can remove these Romish objec- 
tions to our schools. Throwing out the Bible will not be 
a tub to the whale. The American idea, the funda- 
mental characteristic of our American nationality, is Prot- 
estantism in politics, and when we surrender that, our hour 
has come. 
; 4 =e 
BISHOPS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
BY REY. E. W. PARKER. 


There seems to exist a great diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the best way to provide Episcopal supervision for 
our Foreign Missions. Some would have one Bishop for 
Asia, one for Europe, and one for Africa. Others would 
have one of the Board of Bishops visit these missions and 
ordain preachers once every four or six years, and mean- 
time leave the supervision to the corresponding secretaries 
of the Missionary society, as has been done in the past. 

The foreign missionaries however very generally feel 
that more efficient Episcopal supervision of their missions 
is needed, not merely for the sake of directing the work 
on the mission field, but also for ascertaining the extent 
of the imperative demands of each of those fields on the 
home Church, for securing proper recruits to keep the 
work in successful operation, and for bringing these mis- 
sions nearer the great heart of the Church. Surely here 
is a field vast enough, filled with immortal souls degraded 
enough, to demand the attention of our best leaders. In 
the China and India Missions alone, we have a heathen 
population almost or quite equal to the entire population 
of our own country, dependent wholly upon our Church 
for light and salvation, beside our other important mis- 
sions. 

We de@ not however believe that a Bishop located in 
India and another in China, or one for both located some- 
where in Asia, could accomplish the work required to be 
done for our missions to the heathen. As soon as we 
locate a Bishop in Asia for a term of years, he loses, to a 
great extent, that influence over the missionary interests 
of the Church at home that such a Bishop should exert. 
Take one illustration of our meaning. Dr. Maclay as the 
very efficient Superintendent of our Chjna Mission, has 
been longer known to the Church generally than had 
Bishop Kingsley. Bro. Maclay, supported by all his co- 
laborers, called for men to reinforce our China Mission. 
The Church, throvgh the Corresponding Secretaries, the 
Board of Managers, and the General Miss. Committee re- 
sponded, giving one man. Bishop Kingsley lands in 
China, and soon writes for six men for that mission. Will 
‘he be heard when those who knew the circumstances so 
much better were not heard? Facts are stronger than 
theory. Six men were voted at once. Had Dr. Maclay 
been Bishop, his influence at home could have been no 
greater, and Bishop Kingsley would not have gone to 
China, and China would have had but one man. What 
influence has one African Bishop upon our Board and 
Church ? Just the same in proportion to his ability that 
any Bishop would have, shut up for years on a foreign 
field. Would our Church be successful in conquering 
these heathen lands for Christ, she needs a leader standing 
where General Grant did in the latter part of our war, not 
only directing the forces in the field, but also moulding 
publie sentiment, and hence commanding reinforcements 
from any part of the country at will. 

As it appears to us we should have one of our regular 
Bishops delegated by the Board of Bishops to the special 
care of the foreign missions, who shall be free for this work, 
having at the same time the same general direction of the 
money for foreign missions that the Corresponding Secre- 
tary has had in the past. We care not where he makes his 
home, thougtr his head-quarters would naturally be at our 
Mission Rooms; but we would have a Bishop who shall feel 
responsible for this great work, both at home and. abroad, 
and who shall be free to use the best means for carrying 
it forward; and we would have this Bishop speak with 
authority, whether in directing the work abroad or in com- 
manding recruits and money at home. 

Missionaries have often felt the need of such a responsi- 
ble chief pastor. India once had twenty-one missionaries 
in the field, but now“when the work that only missionaries 
can do is more than double what it was then, there are 
but fourteen men in the field. Yet no Bishop feels any 
responsibility in the falling off of one third of our mission- 
ary force, and in the giving up of work that has cost the 
“Church almost the life work of good men, and thousands 
of dollars in our India Mission, as no Bishop was directly 
responsible. 

It is not enough for a Bishop to go to our missions once 
in four years, and see our work, ordain our preachers and 
then hurry back to engage in home work. Bishop Thom- 
son came from China and India with his mind and heart 
full of plans for those fields, but the moment he landed in 
America his hands and heart were filled with home work, 
and China and India were crowded out. He did all he 
could ; we would not for a moment blame him, but would 
propose a better way. Had Bishop Thomson come from 
those missions to his office at New York and continued to 
correspond with them, and work up their cause in the 
Church, those missions could have been well manned and 
strong to-day with no detriment to our Missionary Treas- 





ury.. Notbing can be plainer than that the person who 
visits the missions to learn their wants and plans, should be 
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the person to have the direction of the work, and the 
correspondence concerning it, in the interval of these 
visits. 

What we would prefer then for our foreign missions 
would be, 1. Such an arrangement as would allow the money 
for our foreign missions to be collected and appropriated 
separately. One General Mission Committee and one 
Board of Managers would be suflicient, and thus save ex- 
pense, but the Church should decide what proportion of 
her money shall go for the foreign work. 2. A Bishop 
should be delegated to assume the direct supervision and 
responsibility of all the great and general interests of these 
missions, whether they relate to the money required, the 
men to be sent out, or to the organizations, plans and work 
in the various fields. 

A Corresponding Secretary would still be required to 
have charge of all the details of the finances, and to co- 
operate’ with this responsible head in carrying on this 
work. Many persons talk of a number of Corresponding 
Secretaries, to aid in collecting money, but we believe 
that one Bishop and one Corresponding Secretary, with 
the aid of missionaries which they could command, and 
with the freshness which a direct connection with the work 
would give, could instruct and move our Church to do her 
duty in this work. 

Bishops can go round the world, if need be, or can go 
to China and India in one year, to Europe the next and 
to Africa the third, if the right season is selected, and a 
proper amount of time given to the trip and to the work. 
There can be no reason why such trips taken for God’s 
cause should not be as beneficial to health even, as though 
taken for pleasure, if time and caution are as freely used. 

This is the view of this subject as seen from a mission- 
ary’s stand-point. 


THE DEVIL GOT INTO HARPER’S. 


“Now I'll just drop around to Franklin Square,” said 
the Devil to himself one day, while sojourning in Gotham. 
He had just finished a MS. he had been engaged upon 
for some time, which he now clapped into his pocket. The 
Devil was dressed in a regal suit he had borrowed at a 
theatre, — with the managers of which he was on the 
most intimate terms,—and he now started off, a few 
moments finding him obsequiously presenting himself to the 
proper officials in the editorial office of Harper’s Monthly, 
his glittering sword clanking on the floor most musically 
with each smiling bow. 

“T am a friend of King Alcohol,” said he; “and I 
have come to represent the interests of his widely extended 
empire in a treatise on American wine, which I respect- 
fully submit for publication.” Here the Devil handed the 
editor-in-chief the article in question, and the editor-in- 
ebief handed the Devil a chair, but the latter observing 
one near him with a hole in the leather bottom, thinking 
it would prove more comfortable, sat down in that. 

“ This must be the famous Easy Chair I have heard so 
much about,” mused the Devil. “ It suits my taste toa T.” 

The editor had now scanned the presented article, and 
was pleased with the main points. 

“This is very well,” said he, “ but you've written, ‘ be- 
gun ’ for the preterit of ‘begin,’ which is bad grammar ; 
and, I beg your majesty’s pardon, here is a sentence that 
seems a little ambiguous: ‘A cobbler of new wine, 
grown in the valley of the Ohio, or Missouri, where the 
Catawba ripens almost to blackness, drunk when the dog- 
star rages, lingers in memory for life.’ ” , 

“T don’t mean a shoe cobbler,” explained the author. 

“ O, how stupid I was!” exclaimed the editor. “ I see 
now. How pleasant indeed it must be for one to look 
back on life in affectionate remembrance of cobblers ! 
But cobblers swallowed in dog-days, that must be tremen- 
dous. Enough, I am pleased with your article, and will 
print # in the coming June number. Good morning, sir.” 

The Devil retired, deeming himself very much in luck 
in having succeeded in obtaining a voice in the pages of 
so distinguished a periodical, 

“ Zounds!” he muttered to himself, amid the clatter of 
hoofs and the rattling and clucking of vehicles, as he 
passed into the noisy streets, “my article is no great 
shakes, anyhow; but then a few poor soldiers even, dis- 
guised among the ranks of the enemy, may accomplish 
wonders. 

“Let me see, what did I say in the treatise. ‘ Noth- 
ing to drink but water?’ It was rather flat, to be sure, 
and a vile lie; but how many poor young fools whose 
thirst is ready to be tickled by Bacchus, will suck it down 
in spite of it ! 

“ It was a good hit of mine to enumerate the fritters, 
hoe-cakes, and pumpkin pies, and the rest, at the outset, 
—enough to make the reader thirsty, — and then come 
out with the assertion, ‘ Nothing to drink but water!’ 
No ice-cream soda; no mead; no appetizing lemonade ; 
no gently laxative ginger-tea ; no milk ; no tea; ne coffee ; 
no shells ; indeed, if I had been fool enough I might have 
gone on in this score and filled out a good paragraph ; 
but what is thought of a man who takes the pains to 
criminate bis own cause in this world ! 

“* Wine is positive; water is negative, I then said, 
intended for a sort of Emersonian touch. What. pro- 
fundity of thought! ha, ha! ‘ The one is compound, the 
other simple !’ Exactly like the two kinds of proportion a 





boy studies in his arithmetic. Now mothers may take 
notice of this. Already I fancy I hear one calling, ‘ John, 
do not drink water, drink wine.’ 

“* Why, mother ?’ 

“* Because water is simple, and wine is compound,’ 

“* Very well, mother, fetch it on!’ 

“But to take the whole article together, and deal out 


its mischief in Harper’s, a magazine of perhaps the largest |- 


circulation of the kind in the world, — in Harper’s, that 
carries pure, instructive, various, progressive, curious, em- 
bellished reading material, selected with the most practical 
view to the general demands of the respectable public, — 
that carries this into myriads of homes.in America, what a 
grand success! In a moral point of view, how eminently 
damnable ! ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

But just at this instant, Jupiter Tonans, espying the 
Devil with his eye-glass from the top of a dark thunder- 
cloud, discharged a bolt at him, which sent him off, Heaven 
knows where. 

Later. — The Devil has been heard from again. He 
telegraphs that he is prepared to send his “ Sulphur Cure ” 
to any person afflicted with wine-bibbing and other festive 
habits, free of cost. In cases where the disease is incipient 
he will carry the patient from sherry to whiskey in one 
year; but he prefers the hopeless cases which he takes 
into his satanic hospital, where he administers his sulphur 
in a highly heated, volatilized state. 

“ No spark is so small, but that, if God suffers the ]evil 
to blow at it, a fire may be kindled to consume the whole 
world.” — LUTHER. 








There are over five thousand papers in the United States ; 
but there are persons still living who have seen Benjamin 
Franklin, the founder of the fourth newspaper established 


in this country. 


ctleaietintiaisiaiatid 
GOOD COUNSEL. 


A RHYME SIX HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 
Guard, my child, thy tongne, 
That it speak no wrong. 

Let no evil word pass o’er it ; 
Set the watch of truth before it, 
That it speak no wrong. 

Guard, my child, thy tongue. 


Guard, my child, thine eyes ; 
Prying is not wise; 

Let them look on what is right ; 
From all evil turn their sight ; 
Prying is not wise. 

Guard, my child, thine eyes! 


Guard, my child, thine ear! 
Wicked words will sear. 

Let no evil words come in 
That may cause the soul to sin. 
Wicked words will sear. 
Guard, my child, thine ear ! 


Ear, and eye, and tongue, 
Guard while thou art young ; 
For, alas ! these busy three 
Can unruly members be. 
Guard while thou art young, 
Ears, and eyes, and tongue ! 





Curistran Work. — Activity is thé condition of health 
life. Idleness is death. This is as true of the spiritual life 
as it is of the physical and intellectual. It cannot grow, 
nay, it cannot long exist without appropriate action. 

ook at the Christian Church, and note which among a 
body of converts endures. Is it he who wraps his talent in 
a napkin, and hides his light under a bushel, or he who lets 
his light shine through benevolent deeds, and uses his talent 
in talking, giving, and .toiling for the salvation of others? 
Alas! we all know that they who fail to let their religious 
life flow into streams of Christian work ily relapse, 
first into formality, and then into their old selfish and sin- 
loving ways. On the contrary, they who begin it by con- 
secrating their abilities, whatever they may be, to some of 
the multiplied forms of benevolent labor, usually grow up 
into a healthy, vigorous Christian manhood. They become 
the pillars of the Church. 

Look at Pastors, and mark the men who build up church- 
es and bring souls to Christ. Are they of those whose chief 
work is done in the pulpit? The men of whom it is said, 
“They are nothing out of the pulpit?” Nay, such men 
may fill their churches through the charms of their elo- 
quence, but they do not develop the true life in their mem- 
bers. While crowds hang on their lips, pride, vanity, fri- 
volity, envy, jealousy, and kindred parasites are growing 
and twining luxuriantly around the pillars of their edifices. 

Who, then, are the men who do ‘succeed in accom- 
plishing the true ends of the ministry? Are they not those 
who, in addition to pulpit power, possess the divine art of 

uiding their members into multiform methods of Christian 
abor? ‘Lhe men who, with sanctified sagacity, know how 
to engage their members in work suited to their special ca- 
pacities, are they who build up churches. They leave no 
member with nothing todo. They call the financier to be 
trustee, steward, and instigator of liberal financial plans ; 
the man of fluent speech to be class-leader and exhorter ; 
the intelligent, cultivated man to guide the interests of the 
Sunday-school ; the less gifted to distribute tracts ; the sym- 
pathetic to visit the sick — to every man and woman, you 
and old, something for which nature and grace have fitte 
them. Men who do this are the successful builders of the 
Christian temple. 

These men never despise tract work. They are never 
seen to sneer at the tract, or heard to pronounce it an ob- 
solete evangelical agency. They know better, and, there- 
fore, they use it faithfully. 





Had every one of our ten thousand churches such a 
work-organizing Pastor, we should have at least a hundred 
thousand tract distributers, each scattering some five hun- 
dred pages of tracts per annum. This would give us a 
grand aggregate of fifty million pages of tracts per annum 
distributed over this great land by our own people. What 
a grand possibility! Shall it be realized? ‘The Tract So- 
ciety is ready to do its part. Will our Pastors do theirs ? 

D. Wise. 


STILLBORN LOVE. 


The hour which might have been, yet might not be, 
Which man’s and woman's heart conceived and bore 
Yet where of life was barren,— on what shore 

Bides it the breaking of Time’s weary sea ? 

Bond-child of all consummate joys set free, 

It somewhere sighs and serves, and mute before 
The house of Love, hears through the echoing door 
His hours elect in choral consonancy. 


But lo! what wedded souls now hand in Hand 
Together tread at last the immortal strand 
With eyes where burning memory lights Love home ? 
Lo! how the little outcast hour has turned 
And leaped to them and in their faces yearned ; 
“Tam your child ; O parents, ye have come!” 
— Dante Rosetti's Poems. 








Man’s LitrLeness.— Our boasted intellect is a grand 
thing, only in very narrow limits. Compared with our- 
selves, it is magnificent. It far transcends the proportions 
of our bulk and force. The contrast between our powers 
of thought and our raced capacities is amazing, and we 
are never done wondering at it. But measured by what is 
outside of us, our intelligence is a very small thing. It 
stretches over a very few of the facts of Nature, it under- 
stands very little of them; and as to God, it is perfectly 
helpless to find, know, or comprehend Him. We never 
peep into Nature that we are not overwhelmed with won- 
der. The first and commonest truths of matter are entirely 
beyond our powers to realize or even examine. Consider, 
for inatance, the most universal and simple of them all, the 
divisibility of matter, and remark how, after all the study of 
natural science for ages, the best scholars in it stand aga 
before the incomprehensible facts that the intellect is able 
to discover, but neither to comprehend nor explain. Light 
a jet of gas, clap your hands near it, wave a pore near 
it, the flame burns with a yellow tinge. Why? Because 
salt, sea salt, divided through the air by winds that sweep 
over the ocean, is deposited on your hands, on your news- 
paper, everywhere, and though only an unmeasurable, al- 
most unthinkable part of a grain is thus burned, it is yet so 
subtilely more divided by fire as to be visible by its flame. 
See the spark escape from the brass knob of an electrifying 
machine. The light it gives is not the flame of electricity, 
but of a fragment of the brass it has carried off and ignited 
and divided unmeasurably by heat. Use the machine a 
hundred years, and all the metal lost is inappreciable. If 
there is anything ridiculous in this world, it is for men thus 
baffled about the divisibility of matter, to undertake to pro- 
nounce upon the nature of spirit, and to draw religion by 
logical deductions from presumed knowledge of the Divine 
nature. We can possibly know nothing about God or the 
— state, but what He hag been pleased to tell us. — 

imore Christian Advocate. ’ 


Strain Ministers. — Ability to sing well is not only 
an accomplishment for social life, and a source of great per- 
sonal enjoyment, but also a wonderful instrumentality for 
usefulness, ‘The power of religious song, in connection with 
religious services, is inestimable. To a Christian minister 
this qualification is scarcely second to any that he can pos- 
sess. With it he can seal his exhortation or sermons in- 
delibly upon the hearts of the people ; with it he can 
breathe life and power into the dull and sleepy prayer- 
meeting ; with it he can subdue the heart of the sinner, 
lead the penitent to faith in the Saviour, and inspire the 
Christian .with the joys of heaven. me | times has son 
determined the victory on the side of the right. We 
selected hymns, with tunes wisely adapted, and practiced 
until they can be sung with expression, seldom fail to do 
execution. 

Many of our most vivid and lasting religious impressions, 
and pleasing religious associations, are connected with ea- 
cred song. An old refrain, as it echoes through the soul, 
will startle from their slumbers a thousand precious recol- 
lections of former days, companions, and joys. We doubt 
whether any be so r as not to ss such treasures of 
memory. How vividly -we recall all the circumstances, 
though more than forty years ago, when Rev. William 
Lummis, of the old Philadelphia Conference, placed his 
hand on our boyish head, as he stood in the aisle of the old 
church, and sung, 

* Death, he is the king of terrors, 
And a terror to all kings,” etc., 
and the cold chills ran from the crown of the head to the 
soles of the feet. He was not a great preacher, but he was 
a sweet singer, and with this smooth stone he slew many. 

We have known several ministers of the Gospel, popular 
and useful, whose principal dependence has been their abil- 
ity to sing. They will have an appropriate hymn to sing 
at the close of the sermon, or sometimes will introduce it in 
the middle of the sermon with great effect. But without 
these eccentricities, a minister who can sing well doubles 
his power to do good. We advise our young ministers to 
cultivate music, not for ornament merely, but as a power of 
usefulness. As a refining and elevating study, Luther 
placed it next theology. Kspecially is this important at the 
present day, when the tendency is so strong to make our 
sanctuary service of song a mere scientific performance. 
It is well for a minister to be independent of choirs, and of 
scientific performers. Churches who are in the habit of re- 
lecting their ministers should not overlook the quality um- 
der consideration — Singing Ministers. Send us a singing 
minister. — Pittsburg Advocate. 
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For the Children. . 


LITTLE HEARTS AND VOICES. 


Little hearts, O Lord, may love Thee, 
Little minds may lear: Thy ways: 
Little hands and feet may serve Thee, 
Little voices sing Thy praise. 
Holy Jesus, 

Come and bless us : 
Bless us while this hymn we raise. 


Lo! the Sabbath comes to cheer us ; 
Lo! their gifts our teachers bring ; 
Great Redeemer! be thou near us, 
Make us grateful while we sing. 
Loving Jesus, 
Come and 4 2 H , 
Guard our weakness nea’ wing. 
‘ " Sean Christian. 


— 2 ——--- 


THE MISSIONS [N BOYDEN. 


A prize essay in Our Young Folks, written by Alfred D. 
Churchill, of Davenport, Scott Co., Iowa, — aged fifteen : — 
In choosing Boys to write upon, I feel that I have an un- 
pular subject ; but as I am a boy myself, it is one that I 
om some interest in. In the first place I don’t think boys 


ever have justice done them ; they are never so pretty as | be 


girls, consequently they are not wanted in the parlor ; they 
are not considered as bright at school, and I will admit the 
girls are generally ah in spelling, writing, grammar, 
and composition, especially in writing stories and articles for 
Our Young Folks, but in arithmetic, both mental and writ- 
ten, and history, especially of wars and conquest, the boys 
are far ahead. Boys from thirteen to seventeen are much 
more bashful and diffident than girls of the same age; the 
girls begin to wear long dresses and waterfalls, and they 
can generally tell all they know without any hesitation, and 
then they think and speak so much quicker than boys, that 
boys, knowing just as much, and often more, make a poor 
show beside them. 

Girls can thump on a piano all day without annoyance 
to any one ; but let a boy drum a little on the table, and he 
is requested to go out doors ; if he wants le to hear how 
well he can whistle “ Captain Jenks,” he is it is not gen- 
tlemanly to whistle in the house ; and if he attempts to 
dance a double-shuffle on the carpet, he is advised to ad- 
journ to the barn — as if he cared to do any of these things 
without an audience! If he is a noisy boy, he does not seem 
to be wanted ; if he is a quiet, nice little boy, and likes to 
sit by the fire and read and draw, and hear his grandma 
tell stories, and perhaps help a little about the cooking, 
every time he goes out the other boys will sing out, “ Gi 
boy | Girl-boy |” and pin on his coat. 

hen we are babies in dresses, with our hair in lon 
curls, we are as pretty as the girls, petted and praised, an 
have our pictures taken every few weeks. am often 
shown one of myself taken when I was two years old, always 
with the remark, “ Could any one believe you ever looked 
as well as that ?” 

As soon as we are shaken into a pair of pants, have our 
hair cut off, and get our first boots, then the trials of boy- 
bood begin, and we are of more real importance in our own 
eyes than ever again. . 

The first day at school for a little boy that has reigned 
king at home is an event never to be forgotten in after life. 

I remember very well rs, dressed in my best, with a 
cap that had a tassel on it, and thinking how nice I looked, 
and expecting to make a favorable impression by my 
deur. hen I came near the school-house, after walking 
a mile, a number of the boys came out to meet me, and the 
first thing | knew my pretty cap was snatched off and 
thrown over the fence into a ploughed field. I climbed 
the fence with great difliculty, picked it up and put it on, 
but no sooner had I gained the road than over it went again. 
When I got it the second time I was considerably discour- 
aged, but I did not dare to cry, as they would have called 
me a baby ; but there was a very large lump in my throat, 
and then to make up for their bad conduct they told me I'd 
be a man before my mother. 

When the teacher came she was very kind to me and I 
felt some better, but still I found myself of small conse- 
quence. I went home at night rather tired, and was asked 
if I had been a “ little man ;” I said, “ I dunno.” 

The next thing that | remember that gave me great de- 
light was my first suspenders. I took my coat and sat 
on the gate-post, where passers-by could see me, and when 
any one came along I whistled away and lodked as uncon- 
scious as possible; but no one noticed me at all, and I soon 
retired in disgust. 

School is the place, after all, for boys to find out what 
they are worth; if they are bright and can contribute any- 
thing to the general sport or fun, they are always sought af- 
ter ; no matter what dress and position may do for them when 
they get older, as boys and with boys they stand on their 
real merits; if they fail of gaining proper respect and at- 
tention, the fault isin themselves. The brightest scholars 
are often from the families of the poor and uneducated, but 
they are always looked up to by those that cannot learn 
easily. 

Another great disadvantage the boys of these days have 
to contend with is the tendency to drive ahead. They 
don’t have time to be boys. I have often thought it would 
have been fun to have lived before the flood; then a boy 
stayed a boy a hundred years or so, and twenty years on the 
+9 negara: would not have been considered a waste 
of trme. 

Well, I suppose there is no help for it, and I shall soon 
swing a cane and part my hair in the middle. 

Plonibditebbhigiilebiimpcadtias 

A grandchild of Dr. Emmons, when-pot more than 
six oz old, came to him with a trouble weighing on her 
mind. 


“ A. B. says the moon was made of green cheese, and I 
don’t believe it.” = 





“ Don’t you believe it? Why not?” 

“T know it isn’t.” 

“ But how do you know ?” 

“ Ts it grandpa?” ; 

“ Don’t ask me the question ; you must find it out your- 
self.” 

‘“« How can I find it out ?” 

“ You must study into it.” 

-She knew enough to resort to the first of Genesis for in- 
formation, and after a truly Emmons-like search, she ran 
into the study. 

“I've found it out! The moon is not made of green 
cheese, for the moon was made before the cows were.” 


Ewtema No. 17. 

Iam composed of 54 letters. 

My 1, 2, 6, 32, 11, 4 is what we all have to pass through. 

My 27, 12, 7, 41, 9 was a disobedient prophet. 

My 15, 10, 32, 13 was experienced by Peter while crossing 
the Lake of Galilee. 

My 18, 35, 17, 41, 22, 23 was the son of Mahalaleel. 

My 8, 82, 25, 42, 3,47 was the birthplace of Saul. 

My 39, 28, 34, 19, 14, 38, 50, 49 is an animal which inhabits 
the frigid zones. 
My 20, 2, 3, 58, 21, 15, 3, 40 is what all should strive to 





My 46, 40, 24, 31, 36, 47 isa necessary article of dress. 
My 5, 16 is a preposition. 

My 48, 54, 30, 8, 52, 33, 48, 42 is what we are all possessed 
of. 


My 37, 44, 45, 38, 46, 41, 39 is very sour. 

My 27, 12, 4, 29, 3, 82 was the son of Nun. 

My 14, 22, 26, 32, 51 was the son of Raamah. 

My whole may be found in the prophecy of Isaiah. 
NgeEniz. 


a See a 
FROM HERE AND THERE. 


Be Cuarerrut. — Cheerfulness is the best promoter of 
health. age and secret murmurings of the heart give 
imperceptible strokes to delicate fibres of which the vi- 
tal parts are composed, and wear out the machine insensi- 
bly ; not to mention those violent ferments which stir up 
the blood and those irregular motions which they raise in 
the animal spirits. Cheerfulness bears the same friendly 
regard to the mind as to the body ; it banishes all aoxious 
care and discontent, soothes and composes the passions, and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm; keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity. We sel¢om meet with a great degree of bealth 
which-is not attended with a certain cheerfulness; but may 
often see cheerfulness where there is no great degree of 
health. — Addison. 


Wuirep Seputcures.— We pity the wretchedness 
and shun the wretched; we utter sentiments just, honora- 
ble, refined, lofty ; but somehow, when a truth presents 
itself ia the shape of a duty, we are unable to perform it. 
And so such characters become by degrees like the artifi- 
cial pleasure-grounds of bad taste, in which the water fall 
does not fall, and the grotto offers only the refreshments of 
an imaginary shade, and the green hill does not strike the 
skies, and the tree does not grow. Their lives are a sugared 
crust of sweetness, trembling over black depths of hollow- 
ness; more truly still, “ whited sepulchres,” fair without 
to look upon, “ within full of all uncleanness.” — Rev. F. 
W. Roberston. 


Prince Demidoff, whose —_ has recently been an- 
nounced, was a character. The Paris papers are full of 
stories abouthim. Demidoff wasefrequently splendid. He 
once gave a boy a —— for getting out of his way and 
toucking his cap, ae ten napoleons’ worth of wit in 
return, for the joke him for frequent repetition. The 
boy, delighted at the generosity, exclaimed, “ You a Demi- 
doff ? — no, you are an entire Doff!” A Paris banker 
showed Demidoff a pin of malachite, and asked him whether 
it was not beautiful, “ Very,” said the Prince ; “I have a 
mantel-piece and a door made of the same quality.” 


The existence of the Yosemite Valley is hardly known 
at all in Europe. An American abroad says, Professor 
Huxley is the only man he met in London who ever heard 
of the Yosemite. 


A young hema por he: ed into the Seine, ont some 

oung men plunged in her and succeeded in bringi 
body to the shore. A much physician, pn | 
Launessau, was sent for, and on his arrival found the y 
woman apparently dead. He, however, had recourse to 
the known methods of restoring animation, and among oth- 
ers to that of reviving the action of the lungs by the inspi- 
ration of his own breath. After two hours’ assiduous efforts 
he had the satisfaction of observing signs of recovery. The 
doctor was exhausted, and as his patient gradually re- 
covered strength so he became enfeebled, and finally died 
from exhaustion produced by his incessant and successful 
efforts to preserve the life of one who was a complete stran- 
ger to him. 


The Rev. E. Husband has got enough of the Church 
of Rome. He now recants and says: “ Wherever I went I 
was forced, by what [I saw and heard, to make a i 
son between the individual spirituality of mind in those I 
had left behind me in the —— Catholic Church, and 
those I found in the Roman Catholic Church. The result 
was that I knew there was far more spirituality, far more 
personal piety, far more holiness amongst the members 
of the Church of England than amongst those of the 
Church of Rome. Sn cheat, th-ciapthe-cinan that Lhatt (eo 
to speak) left Jesus behind me in the Church of England, 
that bas driven me back to her communion again. I felt 
that Mary, with all her wonderful was & poor, 
poor exchange for the unfathomable love of Jesus.” 
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Texts of Scripture have often been inscribed upon coins. 
When the greenbacks were first issued by the United 
States, Mr. Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
sulted, among others, the President of one of the Philadel- 
phia banks in regard to placing some motto upon them, — 
such, for example, as has since been impressed upon the five- 
cent pieces, — “ In God we trast.” After mentioning several 
scriptual texts that bad occurred to him, the Secretary 
asked our banker’s opinion. ‘ Perhaps,” was the reply, 
“the most ———— would be, ‘ Silver and gold have I 
none ; but such as 1 have give | thee!’” The project was 
abandoned. — Lippincott’s Magazine. 


In Illinois, Ann Jordan, of the Protestant Methodist 
Church, gained quite a reputation asa local preacher. Ann 
was always ready, largely to the annoyance of Peter Cart- 
wright. She was present at one of Cartwright’s camp-meet- 
ings, a feeling prevailed, and many were at the altar. 
Cartwright called on all to kneel, and asked some one to 
lead in prayer. Ann struck off at once, with much feelin 
andpower. Cartwright, not recognizing her voice, shout 
out “ Amen!” A brother, kneeling close by, whispered : “ It 
is Ann Jordan praying.” Cartwright, looking round and 
—— it was so, cried out : wl TAKE THAT AMBN 
BACK!” 


Curistarn Deatu. — “It is a beautiful thing,” sa 
Melville, “‘ to see a Christian die. The confession whi 
there is strength to articulate, that God is faithful to His 
promises ; the faint pressure of the hand giving the same 
testimony when the tongue can no longer do its office ; the 
motion of the lips, inducing you to bend down, so that you 
catch broken syllables of expressions such as this, ‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly,’ these make the chamber in which 
the righteous die, one of the most privileged scenes upon 
earth, and he who can be present and gather no assurance that 
death is fettered and manacled, even whilst grasping the 
believer, must be either inaccessible to moral evidence, or 
insensible to the most heart touching appeal.” 


Women In THE New Testament Cuurcu. — The 
women of the pintive church were both officers and teach- 
ers on equal footing with the men. Women were even, 
sometimes, instructors of men in the more perfect significance 
of the gospel. The theological school in which the eloquent 
Apollos graduated was composed of Aquila and Priscilla; 
and so half of the professors were women. “ And he (Apol- 
los) began to speak boldly in the synagogue, whom, ond 
Aquila and Priscilla heard (finding him deficient in the 
faith), they took him with them and taught him in the way 
of the Lord more perfectly.” The apostle tothe Gentiles, 
baptized into the principle and spirit of his Master, cries oyt 
to the Philippian brethren :—“ Help those women that la- 
bored with me in the gospel.” Bids the Romans to ‘ re- 
ceive Phebe, a servant of the church of Cenchrea, and to 
assist her in whatsoever busine:s she may have need of you.” 
Bids them ‘ greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ 
Jesus.” To “greet Mary who bestowed much labor on us.” 
To “ greet Tryphena who labored in the Lord.” ‘No won- 
der that he who had so loudly rung the key-note of Ohrist’s 
kingdom, that — “‘ there is neither male nor female ; but all 
are one in Christ Jesus ” — should so honor woman, so wel- 
come her as a co-laborer both in the teaching and business 
of the church, and so rejoice in her exaltation and her 
work. — Woman's pel 


Hard to beat — carpets. 
P When is a butterfly like a kiss? When it alights on tu- 
aps. 

Young folks grow most when in love. It increases their 
sighs wonderfully. 


There is a poor fellow at Bangor who says “ it’s workin 
between meals that’s killing him” . , 

“Sambo, did you ever see the Catskill Mountains ?”’ 
“ No, sah ; but I’ve seen um kill mice.” 


A vinegar-hearted old bachelor says he always looks un- 
der the head of “ marriages ” for news of the weak. 








Correspondence, 


TENNESSEE CORRESPONDENCE. 
MORE ABOUT THE MOUNTAIN LANDS. 


Many readers of the Henan, by letters, are inquiring of 
me more particularly about the mountain lands near Rock- 
wood, Tenn. Their various inquiries I wish to answer in this 
communication. In the first place the land is nearly all wild 
and covered with timber, especially the lands near Rockwood, 
and for sale at the price given in my former letter. There is 
now and then a small farm scattered over the plateau, partially 
cleared ; not many of these however are for sale. - The habits 
of the mountaineers are not favorable to extensive farming. 
As there is plenty of wild game they are given to hunting. 
It is said of them that the men will commence on Monday 
morning and work until dinner-time. After dinner they take 
their guns and hunt the rest of the week, until Saturday noen, 
when they turn to and work until night, making just one day 
out of six for labor and five for hunting. From one day’s 
labor in the week they raise all the fruits and vegetables they 
want. They never think of raising anything for the market, 
for that, until Rockwood arose, was far away, and only the 
poorest kind of roads leading to it. 

The timber on this land is not heavy. It will take from 
three to four day’s work to clear an acre and get it ready for 
the plow. By the job you can get land cleared at from four 
to six dollars per acre. It you hire the native mountaineer 
to clear the land, you must understand that whenever the 
hunting fit comes on he will drop all and run and not return 
to his work again until he is satisfled either with game or 
with the labor of hunting it. No contract will hold against 
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these spasms for the chase. The timber consists mainly of 
the various kinds of oak, hickory, chestnut, with occasional 
pines, and maples. In order to give a better chance for the 
mountain grass to grow for the stock on the range, the moun- 
taineers nearly every year set fire to the undergrowth, so 
that the underbrush and dry timber are burned off. This 
lessens the labor of clearing. Whortleberries, blueberries and 
blackberries abound on the mountains, which look and taste 
very much like those of the same kinds which grow in New 
England. 

This plateau is of a sandstone formation. The soil in 
some places is very light, the sand-rock coming near the eur- 
face, which is indicated by the kind and appearance of the 
timber growing on it. Here the trees are fewer, and grow 
small and short. In other places the soil is very good, the 
underlying rock being from eighteen inches to two feet below 
the surface. This underlying hard pan of sandstone pre- 
vents the soil from leeching. Wherever it has been tried, 
the dressing put upon the soil shows well, and all the strength 
of it seems to remain. Yet, with but very rare exceptions the 
soil on the mountains is light, and after a few years cultiva- 
tion requires dressing to keep it as productive as at the first. 
It cannot be relied on for all purposes of farming. All the 
fruits of this latitude, all vegetables, some of the grasses, with 
oats and buckwheat, may be relied upon, but considerable risk 
must be run every year with wheat and corn. Those who 
seek homes there must confine their attention mainly to first 
raising vegetables and stock. They make excellent butter 
on the mountain. The land may prove excellent for dairying. 

While visiting the mountain last week I inquired of « 
farmer the averege yield of Irish potatoes per acre. He had 
never thought to ascertain this fact, but stated that on a small 
patch of ground inclosed near his house he raised 112 bushels 
last year. There was less than half an acre, and last year was, 
from the prevailing drought, one of the most unfavorable 
years for that esculent. Report says, which I do not fully 
believe, that six and seven hundred bushels of Irish potatoes 
may be raised in one year from an acre on this table land. 
It is universally conceded that the land there is excellent for 
producing potatoes. This article of produce always brings a 
good price in this country. : 

What are the drawbaeks to the settlement of this country ? 
Hitherto there has been no market near to which produce 
could be sent, and there are no good roads. The railroad 
which in the course of two or three years will be opened be- 
tween Cincinnati and Chattanooga, will bring much of this 
table-land into connection with good markets, and furnish all 
needful facilities for transportation. The lack of good roads 
and the want of good society constitute the most formidable 
obstacles to the rapid settlement of those lands. But few 
people from the North, who very much desire homes in a 
milder climate, are willing to move their families into the 
woods and live in log cabins. Many elderly persons do not 
wish to renew their experience of clearing up a new farm. 
Going from cultivated lands, pleasant homes, and good society, 
they wish to find something similar in the neighborhood 
where they propose to dwell. It wilf take five or six years 
to make that mountain wilderness to bud and blossom like the 
rose. But for the labor and the waiting necessary to produce 
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STORIES. 

Pur Yourskitr 1x His Puace, by Charles Reade. Harpers, 
Fields, Osgood & Co., and Sheldon & Co. We have noticed this 
exciting story, in its passage through The Galazy. Its popularity 
may be seen in the fact that five editions of it saw the light from 
three rival firms in one day. It is not only a startling, but a timely 
story. It treats of “ Trades Uniens,”’ “ Capital and Labor,” the re- 
lation of workmen to the Union, and of the Unjon to the laws. It 
puts the reader chiefly in the place of the aspiring and ingenious 
workman, who is held in by the cruel laws which his associates have 
made for their own protection. But it fails to put the reader in the 
place ot those workmen themselves, ground to tho last penny by the 
unions of masters and money. There is no hint :hat these combi- 
nations have in them any germ of righteousness. The aim of the 
book is to array public sentiment against them. The poor find no 
voice here. Now no system like that is utterly wrong. It may be 
managed by bad men; it may be too restrictive and severe; it may 
get possessed with a blood-thirsty spirit; but its original idea had in 
it something right. The cruelty of English capitalists to laborers is 
world-known. The difference bétween the eondition of the twain is 
enormous. Nowhere is wealth so luxurious, or poverty so poor. 
The only possible refuge the laboring classes had was in combining. 
Their masters united; they must. That they get harsh and hard, 
vindictive and contracted, is probable. But it can be cured. Co- 
operation will cure it; that only. Let the mastors of Hillsborough, 
where this story is located, say to their workmen, “ Be partners with 
us,’ and every enemy becomes a friend. This country will yet test 
that principle. Already our Trades Unions threaten life. An attempt 
was projected to tear up the rails on which the Chinese were being 
carried to North Adams. It is said the house where they work is a 
sort of fortress of brick, strong against feared assault. The problem 
is upon us. The men that put codperation first into effect are the 
true Christian and modern Sampsons, who will open the right way 
out of all this growing peril. Mr. Reade, by drawing attention to 
these facts, will help unwittingly their true solution. 

Lirtinc THE Vet. (Charles Scribner & Co.) is after “ Gates 
Ajar” in idea and treatment, — copying the former, and opposing 
the latter. It is a story of loss and sorrow in which two women 
share, both losing lovers. One is a Spiritualist, one a Christian. 
The former has the advantage at the start; but the latter catches up 
with her, and outstrips her. Its final lessons are more healthful 
than those of “ Gates Ajar.” 


Tue EARTH AND ITs Wonpers, by Charles Adams, D. D. 
(Hitchcock & Walden), is one of the new and good Sunday-school 
books, which instruct and edify. It tells the stery of the earth snd 
its contents, shape, oceans, quakings, forests, and such like, in a 
vivacious style. Many will profit by its goodly words, and will be 
glad that the pen continues the association with the young, of him 
whose life-labors have been so largely among those of this age. 
Long may it serve the Church and the children. 


Lire or Count Bismarck (Harpers) is one of those books that 
nobody makes as well as this house, — full of pictures, full of facts. 
Bismarck is shown, in pencil and pen, from his babyhood in Western 
Prussia, to his headship of Prussia, Germany, and Europe. Bishops- 
march was the primitive meaning of the town, contracted into Bis- 
marck. For six hundred years the family has been known, though 
the present count is its only really historic member. His hard 
youth, his daring manhood, his passions and perversities, his head- 
strong temper and abounding resources, his iron will and his wonder- 
ful success, when the times were ripe, are they not all set forth in this 

ted chronicle? The youth of Germany and Eurepe will read 





a rural paradise, there would be a rush for the y of 
these lands near Rockwood. As it is, when people from the 
North see the hills and the valleys all covered with trees, and 
think of the time and the hard work required for a cleared 
farm, a comfortable house, and an orchard of fruit-trees bend- 
ing under their luscious burdens, they hesitate to invest, — 
wives who have known nothing but New England comforts, 
and conveniences and refinements, shudder and turn back, in 
their hearts if not in fact, when they see this goodly land only 
in the simplicity of nature before them. 


Colonies of twenty or thirty families coming together and 
settling in a kind of village on the mountain, bringing with 
them the merchant, the mechanic, the school teacher, and the 
minister might not suffer much tor want of either convenience 
or society. With lumber at $15 per 1000 feet, comfortable 
houses can easily be built, and homies in one of the healthiest 
localities secured. To regain one’s failing health may con- 
stitute a motive sufficient to overcome all these drawbacks. 
To secure a milder climate in which to spend with compara- 
tive ease the afternoon and evening of a serene life may be 
an ebject with some. The work that was anticipated for 
these lands has not taken place. Some who have visited 
them have gone back without purchasing. There will be 
plenty of opportunity to get a good location out of the 40,000 
acres now for sale at $2 per acre, with the liquor restriction, 
any time between this and the Ist of January, 1871. Let no 
one purchase without coming to see or sending a trusty friend 
to see for him. Gen. Wilderhas sold out in these mountain 
lands and transferred al! his interest to M. L. Lenoir, esq., of 
Rockwood, Tenn., who is bound to carry out the promise made 
by Gen. Wilder. All letters of inquiry should, hereafter, be 
addressed to him. In the fall, after the hot weather is over, 
is the best time for Northern families to move to this climate. 
Better come and examine before moving. If you can put up 
with all the wildness and inconveniences of a new country in 
the South, you will find a very healthy and delightful country. 
Rockwood is not likely, at present, to become anything more 
then a mining village with a moving population. Its pros- 
pects of late have changed by the enlargement of the com- 
pany and the removal of their head-quarters to Chattanooga. 
It is now only a rocky village, for the most part with cabins. 
The mountain lands are just as good and healthful for all this, 
but the prospects of a growing city near by have changed. 





ArHeEns, June 29th. N. E. Cosuzies. 





with delight this history. But for his errors and sins, it would be 
read with general profit by every mind. 


Tus AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERICAN PuBLIC, by 
Dr. Noah Porter. New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. Among the 
multitude of live subjects to-day, that of Colleges is not the deadest. 
Everybody likes to talk about them. In the old times, Commence- 
tment was a high holiday for all the people. Though that is reduced 
to its undergraduate and Alumni limits, the popular interest in the 
College itself has not abated. Dr. Porter discusses all the questions 
of the day pertaining to these institutions except the main question, 
the admission of women. This must have been oftenest in his 
mind, and yet never finds expression in his pen. Hamlet’s Hamlet 
is left out, most decidedly. He wisely approves of the dermitory 
system, of the classical studies, of Christianity as the recognized 
guide and mould of instruction, of the many Colleges, but asks for 
their better distribution. He does not approve largely of the elec- 
tive system, and has several tilts with President Eliot over his 
changes in the College course. His views on the relation of Chris- 
tianity and the Church to the College, are very excellent. The 
book has many wise and useful suggestions. * 


Rocks AnD Snoats; Lectures To Youne Men, by George H. 
Hepworth, is a small book, full of much good advice. It avoids 
doctrinal hostility to the orthodox faith, and contents itself with 
stating truths of practical and of a general religious value, that most 
Christians could commend. Of course, the regenerative protection 
from rocks and shoals,the only real protection, is not noticed. But 
the warnings are ardent, eloquent, readable, and healthful, and the 
book will do young men good. 


SACRED MEMORIES. 


Annas or DeckaAsED PreaAcuers of the New York and New 
York East Conferences, by W. C. Smith. Carlton & Lanabian. 
This is a novel collection of biographical sketches of one hundred 
and thirteen minieters of the two above Conferences, who have died 
during the twenty years since their separation in 1848. Among 
them are some well-known names— Cole, Foss, Hagany, Jewett, 
Levings, Martindale, Rice, Sandford, Bangs, Floy, Olin, Seney, 
Stopford, and others. It isa valuable memorial, not the least, in its 
suggestiveness, of the mortality of man— almost as many dying 
from these two bodies in a score of years as belonged to either of 
them at the division. ‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him?" Oneimpressive fact these pages confirm, — that our people 
and preachers do not cease to die well. Here are some of their last 
words: Matthews, “Glory! Glory!"’ Crawford, “Let me go! 
Let me go!” Horton, “Victory!” “Youthink Bro. Hoevener is 
going to die; no, he is going to live!” Daniel Smith, “ Tell the 
congregation 1 am asinner saved by grace!” Howe, “ Death has no 


sting ; I have reason to praise God that His countenance shines so 
gloriously upon me!” Mercein, “ Penetrated, filled with a sense of 
the Divine goodness! ” Thacher, “ Glory to God! I am happy in 
Jesus. Jesus is so lovely to my poor soul, to me a sinner saved by 
grace! ” Cyrus Foss, “This is the happiest day of my life!” 
Coles, “Hark!” Lee, “I am ready!” Mitchell, “1 see light 
ahead! " Holmes, “I shall get safe over; Jesus is at the helm!” 
Phineas Rice, “I have no fear; I shall be saved; I have no fear; I 
have no fear!” Griffin, “I am going up, up, up, to be forever with 
the Lord! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” Seaman, “ O, 
my Saviour, how I love thee!” Hand, “ Christ is precious — very 
Precious! Adieu! all is well!” Tilford, “ Victory, victory! eternal 
vietory | "  Breakey, “Glory! Glory! All is clear! I behold 
Him! I behold Him! I behold my Redeemer! I shall take a city 
appointment, this year, in the city of the New Jerusalem! Come to 
heaven, dear!” Dixon, “Glory to God! Glory to God! Guory 
To Gop!” §. W. Smith, “This is a wonderful day; heaven and 
earth have come very near together! Jesus is very, very precious! 
He is my Saviour!” Ellis, “I am trusting in the Atonement, and 
allis clear!” Raphael Gilbert, “ Hallelujah! Victory! Victory in 
the blood of the Lamb!" Gilder, “My sky is clear! I feel that I 
am perfectly safe!" Roberts, “ Victory! victory! Victory through 
the blood of Jesus!” Geo. 8. Gilbert, “Is this dying? It is felic- 
ity! ©, how precious Jesus is! Glory! Hallelujah!" Lovejoy, 
“It is a glorious triumph — Christ is near! He is precious, very 
precious! I want to praise Him; I feel like praising Him all the 
time!” Bouton, “Ihave realized, during my sickness, a depth of 
enjoyment I never knew before! 0, hallelujah!” 

Many others, whose words are not given, are said to have ex- 
pressed like peace and joy. Such is a Christian death-bed. Match 
it — ye who preach salvation without the bluod of the Lamb. ° 


POETRY. 


FLOWERS AND Fossits, AND OrnER Poems, by John K. Stey- 
man, Professor of Ancient Languages in Dickinson College. This 
is a good deal more than a mere collection of verses. Taste, 
rhythm, fancy, and vigor mark its lines. Some of them have echoes 
of other songs in their tones, yet they have an expression all their 
own. “The Bee” and “ Arcady” suggest Emerson. But in 
them are lines and thoughts of the poets that are novel and pleasant. 
“ Outside the Cathedral” has good, ringing strains, as thus: — 

“What temple can compare 
With this blue dome of air, 
Which the Almighty hand hath shaped and rounded ? 
What organ-pipes can blow 
The tones that come and go, 
When storms rush by, and thunder's tramp hath sounded ? 


They have considerable force, but stop short of that crystalline 
something which makes a poem, a line, a sentence immortal. They 
are easy and genial reading, and show scholarship, taste, and a 
good command of choice language. Fancy and imagination, the 
wings of poetry, are less potent. Yet the lines of Shakespeare are 
not without vigorous flights of thought and fancy. The author 
must be a graceful writer of prose, and will yet find that medium 
as serviceable to his thought as the less desirable and more difficult 
achievement of poetry. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


Mrracues, Past AND PREsENT, by William Mountford (Fields, 
Osgood & Co.) discusses the ever-recurring conflict of Scripture and 
Christianity against reason. Man by reason can find no miracle, 
can believe in none. Rénan is right, from the basis of the natural 
man. The Bible declares they were, gives the reason for their being, 
but not of their being. They have no right nor claim to be, except 
as corroborative of the plan and work of salvation, which God was 
seeking to establish in the earth. Every Scripture miracle is a part 
of that system. Mr. Mountford would destroy the validity of all 
Christian miracles by making the miracle itself an affair ef no ac- 
count. It is as cheap and as legerd in, bread and butter, 
or the newspaper. Everybody has seen them; about everybody 
can do them, when he pleases. The Bible miracles are true. Of 
course they are. So were those of Jannes and Jambres, of St. An- 
thony, of “ an Irish gentleman by the name of Greatner,” “of the 
Seeress of Prevorst,” “of Miss Rachel Baker,” “of St. Bridget,” 
and all the modern Bridgets, probably. In fact, the only miracle 
seems to be, according to Mr. Mountford, in not believing in mira- 
cles. Of course, Spiritualism fits finely into such a theory; and all 
its pretenses, or many of them, are treated with especial favor. In 
this outburst of miracleism, Christ ‘and the Bible workers have 
an honorable place. The Spiritualists acknowledge He was a goo 
medium. So dees Mr. Mountford. More reverential, believing His 
control over the spiritual worlds, he yet fails to recognize the 
infinite, the divine difference between the Bible and Christian mira- 
cles, and all other wonders of the spirit world. Undoubtedly there 
is a spirit world. In all probability, there are connections between 
them and us. The Bible says so, again and again. But that is the 
farthest possible from God's arresting both matter and spirit to attest 
the truth of His revealed word. This attempt to dissolve the mira- 
cles in a sea of wonders is like theattempt of many of Mr. Mount- 
ford’s friends to dissolve the divinity of Christ in a Pantheism of all 
Godism, or the inspiration of the Scriptures in the inspiration of all 
writers and books. It is the opposite pole of the skeptic, deny 
everything, accept everything. The pleasant book he wrote years 
ago, which would bear reprinting, “ Euthanasy, or Happy Talks 
toward the End of Life,” though lacking Christian fibre, was sweet 
and plaintive, cheerful and refining. These essays will be accepted 
by neither friend nor foe of Christianity. Hume's “Syllogism" 
will still be the stronghold of the skeptic; the Word of God the 
stronger hold of the believer. Miracles are authenticated interven- 
tions by God Himself in the order of nature to attest His own re- 
ligion. All other marvels of the spirit land are false or true spirit- 
ualism, wonders permitted, wonders pretended, angelic or diabolic, 
helpful or harmful. The whole book is a misnomer, and like Dr. 
Bushnell’; Fourteenth Chapter, in his “ Nature Supernaturalism,’’ 
may all be true in its statements of facts, and yet have not the least 
bearing on the wonders done by Moses, “lisha, Elijah, Christ, and 
His Apostles. They are the attestations of the Gospel; these others 
the cheap, every day accompaniment of man. 

* Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


But miracles ceased in the Apostolic age, and will not be revived 








until the end of the werld, 
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THE JOY OF THE LORD. 

Some people, not Christians, fancy that a Christian 
life is the gloomiest of lives. This opinion has been 
too often increased by the language and looks of some 
true believers. The consciousness of sin, the sense of 
Divine justice and holiness, the vision of the future 
world, has produced solemn reflections that imbued the 
countenance with gravity, and the spirit with sadness. 
These serious seasons are not without a rightful basis 
in human nature. It is proper for man to consider his 
end, what it is, to look seriously on “ that vast ocean 
he must sail so soon;” to dwell on the mighty inter- 
ests in which he is personally involved. But there 
is an experience within this of profound and un- 
speakable joy. The earliest of the disciples of the 
Lord possessed it. Abraham enjoyed this ineffable 
peace which is the heart’s core of joy. Moses rejoiced 
in seeing Him who was invisible. David’s harp is full 
of hallelujahs. Isaiah is borne up and away on this 
ecstasy of bliss. Christ rejoices in the midst of the most 
depressing circumstances, while the apostles, like the 
prophets, took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and 
exulted on the cross, in the dungeon, within the flames. 
The true lover of God is the happiest of mortals. “O 
the happiness,” exclaims the Psalmist, “ of the man 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 
Why should they not be? His sins covered by the 
atoning blood of Christ, his peace made with God, bis 
title clear to the heavenly mansions, — ought he not to 
be joyful? The darkest day the Israel of Judah ever 
saw, when they were allowed to return poor slaves, 
still slaves, to their city, only to find its walls broken 
down, and the possessors of their land their bitterest 
foes; in that darkest of hours, cries their leader, Nehe- 
miah, “ The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

So is it to-day of all those who put their rightful 
trust in Him. Are you thus trusting? Not out of 
Christ, but in Him. Not in Him falsely, either of doc- 
trine or of duty, but truly accepting all His claims, and 
obeying all His commandments. Come to Him, ye 
sinful ones. Exult in Him, ye holy ones. Cast your- 
selves upon Him, ye bowed ones. Nobody should be 
as happy as 4 true believer ; nobody can be. Give up 
that foolish notion, sinner, that more joy is found in 
your sins than in Christ. Give up that more danger- 
ous delusion, Christian, that the world and its pursuits 
are still sources of your superior joy. In Christ is su- 
preme felicity. The holier you are, the happier. Be 
ye perfect, and the joy of the Lord shall completely fill 
your soul. Hear that harsh treated, but rapturous 
Apostle, “ Rejoice in the Lord, rejoice always, and 
again I say, rejoice.” 











DEATH’S DOINGS IN 1870. 


The necrological list of the, current year promises to 
be the richest in great names of any that the world has 
seen since that of 1832 was compiled. In 1832, be- 
sides men of lesser rank, but still of good fame, there 
died Sir Walter Scott, Goethe, George Crabbe, Adam 
Clarke, Jeremy Bentham, Casimir Périer, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, General Lamarque, Baron Cuvier, Napoleon IL, 
Champollion the younger, and Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton (last survivor of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, who died in his 96th year). A list 
so remarkable for the various talents of most of the 
men who compose it, and for the peculiar positions of 
the others, is not likely to be furnished now by the 
deaths of any other year. One might apply the high- 
soaring idea that Ben Jonson expresses at the close of 





his epitaph on “ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
and say, that before Death shall strike such another 
twelve in a twelvemonth, he will himself be struck 
down by a dart from Time: 

The most distinguished Americans who have passed 
away in 1870 were General Thomas and Mr. Burlin- 
game, — men very much unlike, but each unrivalled in 
his line of life, and each having lived long enough to 
secure fame, and yet dying before he could be subjected 
to the evils that come from time and decay. General 
Thomas was the ablest scientific soldier ever known in 
America. He was a soldier first and last, and always ; 
he never had been anything but a soldier, and he never 
aspired to be anything but g soldier; and perhaps he 
was peculiarly fortunate in his death, inasmuch as he 
might, bad he lived, have been drawn into the sewer of 
politics, which no man can enter without being abused 
and libelled. It was so with Washington, — it is so 
with Grant; and it will be so with every other soldier 
who shall come into the political arena, there to be re- 
warded with mud in exchange for his laurels. 

Mr. Burlingame was as remarkable in his’ way as 
any man in our history; and though much of his suc- 
cess in life seems to have been the result of what is 
known as accident, or circumstance, it is certain that 
he ever showed himself equal to the highest demands 
of the great positions in which he found himself placed. 
The latter part of his life was passed in what may be 
called the romance of the history of diplomacy, — in 
an attempt to bring the remote East into regular diplo- 
matic relations with the extreme West. Should that 
attempt fail, the failure will be due, not to the inherent 
difficulties of the undertaking, but to the death of the 
only man who was endowed with the peculiar powers 
necessary to command success for it immediately. His 
mantle fell, but it fell, apparently, to the earth, and not 
on the person of a competent successor. 

Of other Americans of distinction who have died 
since the close of 1869, there can be mentioned Mrs. 
Emma H. Willard, Commodore Meade, Winthrop Sar- 
gent, George D. Prentice, Mrs. Eliza Farrar, Zerah 
Colburn, General James W. Ripley, Nathaniel Willis, 
Pierre Soulé, Rev. N. L. Frothingham, General Lad- 
islaus Ujhazy (formerly of Hungary), Bishop Chase, 
Giulian C. Verplanck, William Willis, J. Wesley 
Harper, Captain Williams (of the Oneida), Mrs. 
Channing (widow of Dr. W. E. Channing), Bishop 
Thomson, Thomas D. Eliott, Dr. John McClintock, 
Commodore Champlin, Rev. Justin Perkins (who, 
however, died on the last day of 1869), General M. S. 
Miller, Wm. Gilmore Simms, Rev. -David Reed, Al- 
mira E. Howard, Lyman Heath, and Horace Binney. 

In South America, a number of men of note have 
died — mostly by violence. Gen. Lopez, so long at 
the head of the Paraguayan government, and who 
showed so much ability in resisting the Allies, fell in 
the Jast action of the war, refusing to accept that quar- 
ter for himself which he is said seldom to have granted 
his enemies. General Urquiza, formerly Dictator of 
the Argentine Confederacy, fell by the hand of an as- 
sassin. General Carrena was killed in one of the bat- 
tles fought in one of the revolutions of Venezuela ; and 
Gen. Fahon, ex-Dictator of Venezuela, died a natural 
death, — for a wonder. In Hayti, President Salnave 


was shot by his pobitical opponents ; and General Vic- | - 


torine, one of the principal of his adherents, shared the 
same fate. 

In Europe, some very shining lights have been ex- 
tinguished. First of all in general consideration, as 
he was in general ability, Charles Dickens must be 
named. He died, suddenly, on the 9th of June, after 
a brilliant and successful career, that knew neither 
shadow nor abatement, of thirty-four years. Though 
he ecame famous almost as rapidly as Byron, he never 
lost the good will of the world, which overlooked the 
imperfections of his character, in gratitude for the large 
fund of amusement he had placed before it, and which 
is sure to be found as useful in the future, as it is in 
the present. No man of letters could have had more 
mourners, for he was the most popular of writers in a 
language that is the mother-tongue of at least eighty 
millions of people, and that people, it is probable, fur- 
nishing almost as many readers as all others combined 
of the various civilized branches of the human race. 
Hence his death created a deep feeling in many parts 
of the world, and led to much discussion, which was, on 





= 


the whole, highly favorable to the departed author, — 


‘who certainly deserves well to be remembered, for his 


writings are eminently humane in their tone, their 
spirit, and their purpose. 

The most noted English statesman who has died this 
year is the Earl of Clarendon, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the Gladstone Ministry. He had 
been in public life almost half a century, and was very 
conspicuoys fer well nigh forty years. George H. 
Moore, a distinguished Irish, member of the House of 
Commons, died suddenly, in the House of Commons ; 
and the Hon. Charles Grey, of the royal household, 
died almost as suddenly. Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, a 
military man and politician of distinction, died at an 
advanced age; and also Admiral Sir G. F. Seymour. 
Sir C. H. Darling, who had been extensively con- 
nected with the government of the British colonies, is 
of the roll of the dead; and so is the Marquis Lou- 
sada, for many years British Consul at Boston. 

British art has lost some of its brightest ornaments, 
the most illustrious of the deceased being Thomas Cres- 
wick, Daniel Maclise, and D. P. Hill, all renowned 
painters. Of literary and scientific Britons, there have 
died Mrs. Janet Taylor, Cyrus Redding, Sir James 
Simpson, Mark Lemon, Archdeacon Hale, George Ho- 
garth, Sir James Clarke, and John Tidd Pratt. 

The most distinguished French personages in the 
list are, — the Count Montalembert, M. Marie, the 
Duke of Broglie, Armand Barbes, Ferdinand Barrott, 
M. Villemain, Gen..Guyon, the Duke of Cadore, and 
the Duchess of Berry, mother of the gentleman who is 
called Henry V., King of France and Navarre, by the 
legitimists. 

Of other continental celebrities there have departed 
the Field-Marshal von Hesse, who commanded the 
Austrians at Solferino ; Prince Anatole Demidoff, hus- 
band of Prince Napoleon’s sister Mathilde, and head 
of one of the wealthiest of Russian families; Mrs. 
Robertson (“Talri”); Carl Fr. Neumann, German 
historian; Baron Stockelling, Russian Ambassador at 
Paris ; Count Henry of Bourbon, shot in a duel by 
the Duke of Montpensier; Charles Auguste de Be- 
riot, husband of Malibran; Alexander Herzen, Rus- 
sian exile, and author; Ignatius Moscheles, one of 
the oldest and best of German composers ; and Leo- 
pold IL, ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany. ' 

Though it is an exaggeration to say that the Coun 
cil of Rome has been decimated by death (i. ¢., lost a 
tenth of its members), quite a number of those prelates 
who took part at the opening of that renowned body 
are no more. Of these may be named the Archbishop 
of Lyons, the Archbishop of Vera Cruz, the Cardinal 
Count de Reisach, the Bishop of Evreux, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Viterbo, and the Bishop of Panama. 
Considering how large is the Council, how advanced 
must be the years of many of the venerable prelates 
who belong to it, and how exciting and wearing must 
be the labors of the members, the mortality in it must 
be looked upon as being remarkably small. It would be 
curious and interesting to compare it in this respect 
with other councils, if one had the time and the facts 
to do the matter justice. 


en Qe 


JEW AND GREEK.* 


The Apostle to the Gentiles recognized the value of 
the Greek ideas ; so did the Apostle who dwelt among 
the Gentiles, and wrote his Gospel and Letters from 
Ephesus, and his Revelation from Patmos. Yet both, 
while discerning a spirit in the air of Greece that fore- 
shadowed the revelations of the Gospel of God, also 
discerned the total inadequacy of that spiritual instinct 
and culture for the illumination of the understanding, 
or the renewal of the soul. In this age, removed from 
contact with the Greek race and times, we are apt to 
give this great people more than their due. “We exalt 
their perceptions to the Gospel standard. We declare 
their opinions as clear as John’s, as regenerative as 
Paul’s. “The divine Plato” is put as a substitute, or 
equivalent for the Divine Christ. The wit and wisdom 
of Socrates are set above that of Jesus in a Boston hall, 
and by Puritan offspring. It is well, therefore, for a 
Christian.teacher to show how much there was in this 
philosophy, and how far it came short of the truth as it 


* CunisTianiTy and Grexx PerLosopny, or the Relations between Spon- 
taneous and Reflective Thought in Greece, and the Positive Teachings of 
Christ and His Apostles, by B. F. Cocker, D. D., Professor of Moral and 
Mental Philosophy, University-of Michigan. Carlton & Lamaban. 
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is in Jesus. Dr. Cocker is in a little danger of the | nating chiefly from Greek and Jewish lips, but dictated 
error of Cudworth, who, it was said, stated the argu-| by the Holy Ghost ; “and when it was sufficiently dem- 
ments of the Atheists so strongly thgt he could not | onstrated that the world by ‘philosophy knew not God, 


answer them. In his scholarly zeal for Greece, he is 
° . . . . . x" | 
in peril of putting its attainments in divine truth s0 | 
high that there may seem to some minds no need of a | 


as a redeeming God and Saviour, then it pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve.” In this light his contribution will be found val- 


revelation. The Greek, by his instinct of religion, | uable to the student of the mysteries of philosophy and 


having supplanted the Jew with his “Thus saith the | faith, hidden and revealed in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Lord,” Plato’s declaration that “the human reason is 
originally in possession of fundamental and necessary 
ideas,” might be current by the skeptic of to-day to an 
extent farther than Plato or his pupil claim; for over 
against his archetypal thoughts is set the Word of 
God, that “ the world by wisdom knew not God.” Prof. 


Cocker avoids this danger at the start by so defining | Church, and faithfully sets forth the only Gospel that | 


religion as to include “ an external revelation, to which 
reason is related as a purely passive organ, and hea- 
thenism as a feeble relic.” 

He describes modern ideas with more fullness than 
the title of the work warrants. Had the reviews of 
Mansell, Hamilton, Mill, and others been reserved for 


bis second work, “ Christianity and Modern Thought,” 


they wotild have left this work in bet er shape, and 
made that more symmetric ; and yet he brings them in 
appropriately in a discussion of the Unknown God 
in which, over against these objectors, he proves that 
God is cognizable by faculties inherent and active .in 
the human soul. 

His chief service, however, in this volume, is the 
synopsis of views held by the various Greek schools 
and leaders. That resumé is full and satisfactory. 
Often made before, it is here stated with freshness, and 
is especially valuable for its connection with Christian 
thought, which he shows is the head and sovereign of 
all schools and faiths, eliminating their truth, and de- 
stroying theirerror. Every imperfect system devoured 
the less perfect, and all systems lay their crowns at His 
feet, who alone bringeth philosophy, as well as immor- 
tality to light through His Gospel. 

The work is one of great labor, and is a credit to the 
scholarship of the Church. May its author live to 
complete his plan, and find and prove the supremacy 
and sole practical utility of Christian faith and doctrine 
over all its feeble foreshadowers, and the more feeble 
shadows that follow and oppose it, assuming their equal 
or superior right to the sovereignty of the reason and 
the heart. 

Jew and Greek shall both be one in Christ Jesus. 
They can be nowhere else. Plato, sighing for an au- 
thoritative Word of God, showed how utterly valueless 
are all words of men. However, portraying passion- 
ate and perishable gods, shows how incapable is the 
unaided imagination of debating the true God. The 
schools of Greece are only schools of Christ, in that 
they show the impotency of all learning to enlighten or 
renew the soul, as an ancient geography illustrated the 
need of a truer text-book. Paul, at Athefis, finds his 
substratum useless when he seeks to build on it the 
only edifice of any value to his dying auditors. They 
will tear away the corner-stone, rather than have 
Christ, the Lord, Deliverer and Judge built thereupon. 
So will all anti-Christians to-day. They would reject 
Plato as quickly as John, if they thought Plato, like 
John, necessitated Christ. “ The true God,” they will 
boast of, until you add, “and Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent.” Then both will be cast away, if they can- 
not be dissevered. If one seeks to propitiate them, he 
will find that they will accept no compromise that is 
not ruinous of the faith. They will catch at every con- 
cession, but spurn the truth included in it. Such is the 
conflict now, such was it in the days of John and Paul, 
of Origen, Athanasius and Augustine. Greek philos- 
ophers never yielded their philosophy to Christ. Each 
side saw all compromise impossible. They fought for 
the mastery. The Christian won. He will again and 
again. The Greek must become a Jew in faith before 
he is a Christian. Plato dimly prophesies of Christ, 
but so dimly that only Christ himself makes his prophe- 
cies visible. The Greek wisdom is translated in John’s 
pages, but it loses its own nature in the translation. 
Tbe natural reason learns much from Nature’s God, 
and so prepares the way for the Christian reason ; but 
the all-vital knowledge it never learns, save through the 
operations of the Holy Spirit on the accepting soul. 
Dr. Cocker properly concludes his half a thousand 
pages of laborious investigation, with a sentence origi- 
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ALL IN THE FOLD. 


The Central Advocate is true to the great question of | 
our Church, Will we treat all our brethren as brethren ? 
It thus rebukes that spirit of caste which encourages 
the organization of their brethren into a separate 


Americans or Christians can possibly preach or prac- 
tice, with any hope of the Divine approval, or of suc- | 


cess with this large section of our Church and popula- | 
tion. 


“ We have not the slightest fear that this new Church will | 
affect us any. Our people will gradually understand these 
questions. The only reason why some of the colored people 
prefer separate organizations is that they understand that | 
they are not welcome in those already established. If the | 
Methodist Episcopal Church is true to herself and to our 
Lord Jesus, she need not fear the multiplied small African | 
churches. Our colored people will hesitate before they | 
leave the Methodist Episcopal Church for a new and purely 
African organization. They prefer the old ship to this new | 
craft. The old Church they always loved so well, is good | 
enough for them. They are welcome init, they have equal 
rights in it, they have already presiding elders, and a fair rep- | 
resentation in every place. No prejudice of caste repels them | 
from our altars. When needed, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will give them bishops. Under these circumstances, colored 
men will become more and more satisfied to remain in a | 
Church already established. The colored people are poor, the 
new Church will have no books, papers, publishing houses, 
nor schools. It will be sectional, and its main corner-stone is 
the spirit of caste. Jesus came to make all men brethren; 
churches built upon the destruction of races have the tendency 
to make men We t believe that this new 
Church cx ds the confid of a single educated col- 
ored man, North or South. Only the more ignorant and ser- 
vile classes can be led into this new sheepfold exclusively for 
black sheep. The Church ought to be called, ‘The New 
Negro Methodist Church.’” 














Tue First Yea.— The Church South has pre- 
served an unbroken front on the question of reunion 
with the M. E. Chureh. Bishops, journals, and Gen- 
eral Conference have uttered a decided and unanimous 
“no.” But the unanimity is broken. Dr. Anderson 
of Jacksonville, Florida, a member of the General 
Conference, but not present through sickness, and a 
member of the publishing board of the Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate, comes out with a eolumn and a half in 
that paper, approving of reunion. He concedes what 
our Church has always claimed, that slavery was the 
cause of separation, and substantially confesses, as we 
have claimed they should, that this was an evil that 
ought to be abolished. It is a good deal to read such 
words as these in the editorial columns of a South- 
ern Methodist paper, and from one of its publishing 
board : — 

“Tt may be safely stated, that but for the agitation of the 
slavery question, and the General Conference action growing 
out of it, there would have been no division of the Church at 
all. Then, whatever rendered union so desirable, and sepa- 
ration so objectionable at that time, apart from the slavery 
troubles, stili renders the one desirable, and the other objec- 
tionable, unless other reasons have since come into existence. 
For the entire subject of slavery has been put out of the way 
forever, thank God!” 

He contends that there is now no real ground of 
difference except political : — 

“ The real difference between the two Churches politically, 
is simply that one is chiefly Republican, and the other Demo- 
cratic. For each disavows committing the Church to any 
political creed or party, and the ministers and members of 
each are about equally devoted to their respective political 
views. Witness the state of things during the war, the effect 
produced when a member of a Southern Conference becomes 
a Republican, and the tone of Southern Methodist papers. 
And what is needed now is to bring the two Churches to- 
gether, that this outcropping political tendency on each side 
may be opposed and checked.” 

This is not quite true, many Democrats belonging 
to the Church; if it read, the difference is Southern 
and Union, it would be about right. He excuses the 
action of our Church in taking possession of churches 
in the South, not to say, defends it, on the ground that 








we never accepted the Plan of Separation, and there- 


fore believe it to be right to do as we have done. He 
shows how much the South needs laborers, and how 
impossible it is for his Church to supply them. He 
deprecates sectional issues, and demands their termi- 
nation. Thus he pleads and concludes : — 

“Ttis time for sectional issues to die. It is time for sec- 
tional prejudices to be laid aside. Society demands it; the 
material interests of the country require it; the educational 
and moral progress of the people, and above all and first of all, 
the religious wants of our land necessitate it; and for one I 
am sick of the delay in yielding. So long as we persist in 
‘the maintenance of a separate and distinct organization’ 
there will bc irritation, controversy, and bad feeling generated. 
Sectional lines will be drawn closely, society will be agitated 
by prejudices which ought not to exist, and the cause of Christ 
must suffer. It is suffering now by reason of the bitterness 
kept in Christian hearts where love ought to abound, by rea- 
son of strife and contention among brethren, and by reason of 
the influence of this sad state of things upon those without. 

“ Therefore, exercising thy right as ‘a minister and member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, I do most solemnly 
protest against the vote of the General Conference of my 
Church, that ‘the true interests of the Church of Christ re- 
quire and demand the maintenance of a separate and distinct 
organization ;’ and had the health of nty family allowed me to 
occupy my seat in that body, °I should have opposed the 
passage of that resolution with my voice and my vote.” 

This is an important word. It is the first that has 
been spoken by a prominent voice in the public ear. 
It will not be the last. The silence once broken, the 
response will be frequent. There is no reason in their 
present action except pride and prejudice. But they 
cannot last long after all their feeders of success and 
position are cut off. The M. E. Church South does 
not represent the new South, the ruling South, the 
South of the nation. She knowsit. She must submit 
gracefully to fate, or as gracefully as she can. The 
only peril we have in a reunion is the possible attempt 
to exclude our colored brethren. But that cannot suc- 
ceed. The State prevents the Caurch from that back- 
sliding. Black South and white must melt together 
into the old Church. Dr. Anderson speaks wisely and 
well. He will yet be heard and followed. 





STEPPING WESTWARD. 
° (Notes Editorial.) 

Not far as modern travel goes, yet far as travel went a half 
a century ago. Western New York then was well towards 
the Ultima Thule, Ohio alone separating it from the Great 
Beyond, known only to Indians, soldiers, trappers, and the 
few restless spirits that keep ahead of the human procession, 
asa few of the street lads run beforé the marching bands 
and troops. Western New York to-day is dull, old-fashioned, 
settled. The excitement which it created not long ago, is as 
utterly foreign to its taste and temper as the excitement and 
emigration to Massachusetts created in the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century is foreign to its staid indifference of to-day ; 
though the Chinese immigration ruffled the Dead Sea waves. 
And yet even this land is far from being possessed. Hilltops 
and valleys, towns and cities, await with longing eyes and 
hearts the coming of the Chinese, and other celestial and ter- 
restrial occupants of their woods and corner lots. 

The Providence line give us a short trip, through the length 
(there is no breadth) of Rhode Island, and lands us, at nine 
o’clock, inside of Point Judith, and a rough sea, on a fine 
steamer. This is the best route from Boston, as it avoids the 
tossing waves that greet you as soon, almost, as you touch the 
boat, and sets you on a smooth sea all the way to New York. 

The “ Erie Railway,” as it is happily called, is one of the 
pleasantest roads to travel over. Its wide seats are a luxury 
that no others do give, if they can. They might, it is said, 
broaden their cars, if not thetr track. If they can do this 
safely, it should be done; for the comfort of the passengers is 
exceedingly increased by the simple addition of ten inches 
more to each of the seats. The scenery of this route is as 
grand as ite seats are agreeable. The sublime and the beauti- 
ful thus happily work together. Beyond the Bergen tunnel, 
that mile-long solid darkness, lies Jersey, not probably to the 
foot, but looking in this sunset glow like a prairie, ready and 
anxious for occupants. Its rim is well lined with such. From 
Newark, round about to the Paterson outlyers, and so back 
to Weehawken and Hoboken, the city’s overflow glisten in 
villas and steeples, with ragged fringes of huts, that seem a 
necessity of all towns and cities. We plunge soon into the 
actual country, and a score of miles from two millions of peo- 
ples, the fields look without inhabitant. Night comes down 
at Goshen, which, unlike its ancient and original prototype, is 
not relieved from the general gloom. Yet these Goshenites, 
as then, we see have light in their houses, and the full moon 
mitigates, if it does not almost exclude the shade. 

a “coast.” 

The run from the summit to Port Jervis is very exhila- 
rating. ‘ Coasting” down hill is the most delirious of boyish 
sports. Skating, swimming, base-balling, — the hard-working 
sports of to-day, — are nothing to the race-course fleetness of a 
well-ironed sled down a well-iced track.. If coasting a hundred 
or two feet is thus ecstatic, what is it to whirl down sixty 
thousand feet, five times what it would be to coast down from 
the dome of Mont Blanc to the hotel door at Chamounix ? 
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Yet that slide we had. After the locomotive had tugged 
slow! like a tired boy up the hill, so slowly that a switch- 
tend» near the top, proposed like a friendly ally of the tired 
lad aforesaid, to give the train a “ boost,” it began to “go it” 
down the Port Jervis side. Standing on the last platform, the 
next best place to ridi»g with the engineer, and better in 
respect to the view of the grade, we felt the old times “ Bar. 
rett’s Pond ” and “ Liberty Hill” return again, in a magnified 
and manly form. How we skimmed over those rails. Glassy 
as ice, they glitter in the moon. Round the hillsides we fly, 
through the woods, between the rocks, along the embank- 
ments, leaping like the bounding hart or roe, in the famous 
fugue of the old folks. Can we hug the track? Will not this 
plunging train jump the rails, and make a mighty leap 
“ through bush, through briar,” into the gulfs beneath! Boys 
never stop to reason whether their sleds will shy the track or 
keep it, they only go ahead, and trust to luck. So goes this 
train, and so go we. It is exulting, and probably safe, at least 
the palpitating engine brings its string of runners and riders 
quietly into the basin of Port Jervis. The green and black 
hills above us look unconscious of the swoop of this “land 
eagle for swift flying” down these steep sides, as the Alpine 
hills are of like swoopings of eagles and avalanches adown 
their precipices. 

The morning brings, us past Elmira, proud of possessing 
a Beecher, and a Ladies’ Semipary to — 

CORNING. 
A midnight delay prevents connections with the Rochester 
train, and this lively village detains us halfa day. Not much 
over twenty-five years old, it boasts already a castle, and cer- 
tainly possesses several ruins in the shape of shanties. The 
castle is a square, turreted building, used as a State arsenal. 
It stands high up the hillside, overlooking the valley by the 
river, and the town on the valley. It is very like a castle on 
the Rhine, in its sleepiness, though not in its completeness. 
In its yard calves are grazing; a patch is fenced off for pota- 
toes, and a clothes-line goes from the garden’s post to the castle. 
No warden guards its gates, the larger ones being fastened to- 
gether by a hoop-pole. A dog of war is asleep outside of the 
wall, and a few gun carriages are asleep inside. The upper 
halls are empty, and only a black-and-tan puppy barks defi- 
ance as we descend from the roof, the only sound that breaks 
the silence of the place. He lets off his Chinese cracker of a 
bark as fiercely and patriotically as boys do theirs, and does 
his best to give us a military salute. So faded an arsenal one 
rarely sees, and, judging from its peaceful chickens, calves, 
clothes-lines, everythicg-but pyppies, we can infer that the 
military ardor of the Empire State, so far as Corning Arsenal 
is concerned, is on a level with the baron pride and power of 
Rhinefels, and the Bishop’s tower. ° 

THE END - 
of all this trip and talk was Gengssee College, seventy-five 
miles across the State. Westward from Corning to near 
Rochester, we run through sleeping landscapes of luxurious 
farms, skirted by slow English rivers, and dottéd with rare 
but happy woodlands. 

A TREE. 

Lima has one splendid tree, and that is in Avon. It ought 
to be painted. It is a palm-elm, the sort that exists west, but 
not east, of the Hudson ; tall, straight, large, with a crown 
that depends with admirable evenness on every side of the 
central trunk ; not long and drooping, but short, the branches 
and ends of the boughs hanging high in air. It is the finest 
of its sort we have ever seen, and ought toenter Dr. Holmes’s 
Elm book, with the Pittsfield, Edwards, of Northampton, and 
Boston beauties. For a manly figure, it surpasses them all. 
It is the Adam of the race, its adamantine locks waving close 
about its brows, as the eastern belles are the Eves. 

Lima is on a rolling valley and hill slope, ite seminary 
and college cresting the town. This seminary has been of 
great fame, and would be again, could it be rid of the college. 
The college had a good reputation, and would have a better 
could it make up its mind to live apart from its elder and in- 
ferior institution, either here or elsewhere. But it overshad- 
ows the seminary, and does not grow itself. The only right 
way, if it means to stay here, and it probably does, is to dis- 
solve partnership with its fellow, sell its hall, put itself on 
some neighboring lot, let the seminary take care of itself by_ 
begging and otherwise, and the college take care of itself in 
like manner. It has done finely with its means, and its pres- 
ent management is as good as any preceding. But it must 
stand alone. The Principal of the seminary, Rev. Mr. Fish, 
and the acting President of the college, Rev. Dr. Steele, are 
well known in New England, and have now a good report in 
this edge of the western world. Dr. Steele’s baccalaureate 
was full of point and power. Sentences welded in white heat, 
moulded idea and expression in perfect form. The examina- 
tion and rebuke of Materialism were searching and satisfac- 
tory in the highest degree. Few men in our, or any Church, 
could have matched it. 

But the mail closes, and so must this epistle general to and 
of Tas HEeRALp. 


WAR, 


The die is cast, France and Prussia, or rather Napoleon and 
Bismark have joined in a deadly struggle for the mastery of 
Europe. Nay, it is more than two men, it is two races and 
two religions that are wrestling ; the Germanic and the Latin 
races, the Protestant ard Papal faiths. Which will come 
forth abead is doubtful ; that either will be completely supe- 
rior is more doubtful. Prussia made the first move in nom- 
inating a Prussian member of its royal blood for the King of 
Spain; France the next,in declaring war for this insult. 





The Mosselle will again run blood as it has in so many pre- 


A Home ror Missionaries’ OrpuHan Giris. — Mr. A- 


vious wars ; but out of the red turmoil some great progressive | Menard of Morristown, N. J., has erected a fine building in 
issues may come. Spain may receive a German prince as its | that fine town for orphan girls, and put it under the charge of 


ruler. France and Napoleon may lose the headship of Europe, 
or Prussia may abate her pride of place and the eagles of the 
Emperor again fly across the Rhine. It is a war still, despite 
its dreadful features, that may be overruled to advance the 
Kingdom of God. This wrath and pride of man may be made 
to praise Him. Religion, liberty and democracy, and so the 
end of royal strifes and the end of war may be reached even 
through this bloodiest of paths. 


—-—— 





Parntixes.— Mr. Geo. L. Brown has one of his finest 
pictures at Williams and Everett's, Washington Street, near 
Bromfield. It is a view near Naples, with the bay, and Ve- 
suvius, and a rich rural Italian foreground. His paintings are 
in rapid demand, and justly. There is a pleasure in looking 
upon them strikingly akin to a view of the landscape itself. 
The grace and glory of Italy shines upon you. When his 
pencil loses its cunning, he will have no successor. The pic- 
tures are sold far beneath their merit, and will yet command 
many fold more than their present value. 

Mr. Robinson has just finished a full size group of dogs for 
Mrs. Gov. Sprague. They were on exhibition at his studio, 
12 West Street, last week. He hasdhandled the subject in a 
masterly style. We have seen no equal portraits of this 
animal from an American. Landseer is his only master. The 
centre is occupied by a large St. Bernard mastiff, reclining 
and looking at you with eyes*that seem full of intelli- 
gence. In fact, the dog is almost the only animal that seems to 
thus fasten its mind upon you through its eyes. Another St. 
Bernard stands behind him, looking steadily at some distant 
object. A contemplative Newfoundlander sits on his hind legs 
in meditative mood, alap dog and black-and-tan, makes the 
foreground lively. The picture has gone to Providence, 
where the artist has his summer studio, No. 2 Broad Street, 
but will return here in the autumn. It will make a sensa- 
tion. 





The corner stone of the elegant church, now being erected 
by the Trinity (formerly Park St.) M. E. Church, Worces- 
ter, was laid on the 12th itst., with appropriate services. 
We regret the report did aot reach us in season for this week’s 
paper. 

. = ad = - 

The Congregational churches in this city have just contri- 
buted over $37,000 for foreign missiong, When will our 
Methodist churches be proportionately benevolent? Ten 
thousand dollars ought to ve their lowest figure. We hope 
this fall an effort will be made to reach this amount. 


The Guardian Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York commends itself to the public, as will be seen by the 
advertisement on the cover of this paper. James P. Magee, 
esq., has been elected one of the directors. 


ee 


: MOTES. ’ 


What a rebuke to the Protestant Church which stands war- 
ring each other, instead of working together with God, is thus 
declared of Rev. Mr. Cox, from China, at the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary meeting, London : — 

“Tn all my roamings as missionary and colporteur, I have 
never yet visited a place but I have found that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood had been there before me.” 

How long shall their false faith surpass our true? While 
the husbandman sleeps, the enemy is awake, and busy sowing 
tares. 


o 

Our compositor last week made us call a writer in The Tri- 
bune “an aged sinner.” The copy called him an aged Simeon. 
— A slight difference. 

A petrified cat was found under the floor, near the pulpit 
of an old church in Newtown, Conn.: a petrified Catechism 
might be found under a great many other pulpits and 
churches. 


The Baltimore Methodist speaks of the laymen in its General 
Conference after this sort : — 

** And never did the three estates of the Church, ‘ Bishops, 
Elde?s and Brethren,’ work in better unity or greater har- 
mony. Nota note of discord marred the proceedings of the 
session. Thought was independent and speech free, and, es- 
pecially of the laity, we find a pleasure in saying, their 
speeches were frank, manly and strong, intelligently and 
earnestly Methodistic, and always conservative as to changes, 
but progressive as to plans and operations ‘ for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.’ ” 

The Baltimore Advocate is getting converted. See how it 
praises John Brown so. ¢ 

“ The Senate of Kansas has ordered the portrait of John 
Brown to be hung in the Capitol of the State, side by side 
with the portrait of Senator Lane.” We can have no objec- 
tion to the hanging of these two worthies anywhere, in per- 
son or effigy; but as a worthy New Yorker remarked on 
yams occasion, ‘there ought to be a crucifix between 

em.” 

One of those between whom the Saviour hung, was the 
first of all men to recognize His true Kingdom, and to him 
Christ said, “ This day shalt thou me with be in Paradise.” 
None the less did John Brown discern the kingdom of God 
in America, and as clearly to every eye save those of his 
murderers, did he hear on the scaffold, the Saviour’s words, 
“ This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” We are glad 
to see the aider and abettor of these murderers getting his 
eyes opened. Next to the conversion of the Pilate who hung 
him — Gov. Wise —is that of the Baltimore Advocate which 
has consented unto his death. 





the bishops of the M. E. Church, Orphan daughters of the 
foreign missionaries are to have preference. If they do not 
fill it, it is to be open to them fron: all parts of the country. 
The building accommodates thirty. The bishops are to ap- 
point the Board of Trustees. It is a most worthy charity. 
Se ae 

The pastor of Church Street M. E. Church, having gone on 
his vacation of four weeks, has given the prayer -meetings into 
the care of Mr. J. E. Brown, one of their old and useful mem- 
bers, and the Sabbath day services to Dr. E. Chenery. The 
order of the day will be a love-feast in the forenoon, and a 
holiness meeting in the afternoon in place of preaching. All 
persons interested, are invited to come. 

ony 

Memortat Cuurcna, Wilbraham, was dedicated on Tues- 
day, 12th inst., with the usual services. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Raymond. Addresses were made by Drs. Cooke, True, and 
others. A more extended report next week. 





eee ee 
Boy Wanrep. — In office of Z1ox’s HeRAxp, ten to twelve 
years of age. Must be active and honest. Apply to Agent. 





a 
In AN INCREDIBLE short space of time the Matnusnex 
Pianos have won their way into public favor. See adver- 
tisement this week, and next, and remember them when about to 
purchase a piano. ’ 


a — 


PERSONAL. 

We had a flying visit from Rev. W. H. Heartz of Bridge- 
town, N. S., on Saturday. Mr. Heartz preached for Rev. 
Dr. Hare, in Tremont Street Church, on Sunday forenoon. 

J. F. Judd, esq., of Hartford, Conn., has contributed the 
sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000) to the Endowment 
Fund of Wesleyan University. 

Rev. James Smith of Fayette (one of our local preachers) 
is very sick of dropsy. 


The Methodist Church. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GLEANINGS. 


Sabbath, July 10th, was a great day among the churches 
in Dover. Rev. J. Thurston, pastor of the M. E. Church in 
the city, secured the presence of Dr. Tourjée, of Boston, who 
lectured and sung, and stirred the people generally on the 
subject of congregational singing. . 

In the morning the Doctor gave a very clear and profitable 
lecture in the M. E. Caurch on the Relation of Music to the 
Sabbath-school. In the afternoon a union service was held in 
the Washington Street Church, and the Professor gave his lec- 
ture on Singing as a part of Worship, to the great satisfaction of 
the people. In*the evening there was a gtand rally of the 
different denominations in the First Congregational Church, 
for a praise meeting. This was the climax of all the meet- 
ings, and it proved, as all such ,gatherings under the Profes- 
sor’s leadership have heretofore, that it is possible for a large 
congregation to sing the praises of God in unison and still 
preserve a good harmony. It was a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing, and the people have certainly been enlisted even in the 
great question of true Church Music. The Doctor’s treatment 





‘of the subject is very convincing,-and the praise meeting 


scatters to the wind the prejudices and objections so often 
manifested against singing by the multitude. The Methodist 
churches are certainly not aroused on this subject, or else Dr. 
Tourjée would have more calls from them to sing and lec- 
ture. Other denominations are inviting him, more numer- 
ously than the Methodist, and they are reaping benefit from 
his services, yet he is a member of the Methodist Church and 
anxious for her prosperity. Congregational singing is an old 
landmark ; and the Doctor has got a strong hold of the idea, 
and it is feared that the churches are losing a great element 
of strength in not sending for him to come and hold his en- 
thusiastic meetings on the subject. 

Our State Legislature has closed a brief session, after get- 
ting into a mixed condition on the great Railroad monopoly, 
and striking a new vein of legislation on the Temperance 
question. The latter will excite the attention of temperance 
men througout the States. Our legislators have failed to give 
us a constabulary to enforce the old prohibitory law. But as 
a substitute for this, they made several very important 
amendments to the law, which will no doubt be very effective, 
when used. The first section of the amendment refers to the 
forfeiture of liquors, and their disposal by the proper authori- 
ties. 

Section second provides that an intoxicated man may be 
imprisoned, until he furnishes the name of the man who fur- 
nished him the liquor whereby he became intoxicated, and 
testify fully concerning the same. This strengthens a very 
weak point in the old law, namely : formerly it was difficult 
to work up a case and convict the seller; now ample provision 
is made. The third section provides, that whenever any 
person in a state of intoxication shall commit any injury upon 
the person or property of any other individual, he who un- 
lawfully sold him the liquor or any part of it, whereby he be- 
came intoxicated, shall be liable to the party injured for the 
damage done. And both the seller and the intoxicated man 
may be joined in the same action. And if murder be the crime 
committed by the intoxicated man, and there be any sur- 
vivors, who were dependent upon the murdered person for 
support, they may recover,from the person unlawfully sell- 
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ing or furnishing such liquors as aforesaid, all damages or loss 
sustained in consequence of such injury, to be recovered in an 
action on the case. " 

Section 4. If any selectman, mayor, or alderman shal) neglect his duty, 
as specified in section twenty-one of said chapter, he shall be fined not less 
than fifty dollars, nor more than two hundred dollars. 

Section 56. If any person shall wilfully let, or suffer any other person to 
oceupy any premises which he owns, or has the control of, for the purpose 
of being used as a brothel, a gambling-house or place, or for the illegal sale 
of spirituous liquors therein, he shall be fined not less than fifty, nor more 
than two hundred dollars. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the county solicitor to prosecute all 
offences against said chapter as amended by this act to final judgment and 
sentence, without granting any delay or indulg to offend except 
such as is especially ordered by the court upon the motion of the res- 
pondent. é 

This we call a marked improvement on the prohibitory law. 
It can now be enforced with greater ease, and less of fear than 
ever before. We trust its virtues will be vigorously tried by 
temperance societies, lodging complaints against the dealers 
in the hands of selectmen, county solicitors, aldermen or 
mayors of cities, and hold these officers responsible for the 
execution of the law. They are our constabulary, let us use 
them. 








HAMILTON CAMP-MEETING— MATERNAL MEET- 
INGS. 

The first meeting was called to order by Mrs. E. F. Porter, 
of East Boston, and after reading the scriptures, and prayer, 
quite an assembly of mothers was addressed by her ; 1, upon 
the history and organization of maternal associations, stating 
that a revival often grew out of this concert for prayer ; 2, 
the origin of the Union Maternal Association, which now 
numbers 28 delegates, — the object is to increase an interest in 
this work: 8, the wants of our homes, — every mother feels at 
times to exclaim, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things ! ”— fol- 
lowed by an exhortation to mothers to engage in these con- 
certs of prayer, connected with the encouragements found in 
these efforts. Here an aged sister arose and spoke of weekly 
meetings to pray for mothers and children, and once in three 
months, quarterly meetings. E 

Mrs. Gov. Wright, of Indiana, was then introduced; she 
congratulated her Eastern sisters on being the leaders in such 
a movement; she felt astrong sympathy for the young 
mother, and lamented the indiscreetness often manifested. 
An observation of fifty years had led her to the conclusion, 
that pride is taught by the mother, when outward adornment 
and grace of manners is attended to, and the soul neglected. 
She had been connected with the Five Points Mission, New 
York ; she had there ascertained the fact that children of the 
Jews far surpassed ours in the knowledge of the scriptures. 
We should teach our children the word of God — have them 
read it at family prayers, and pray with and for them. “On 
my return home I will form associations — it takes but few.” 

Here Mrs. Porter said, “ It is not enough to know, we must 
do our Master’s will,” and pledges were taken to form associ- 
ations. 

Mrs. Wittenmeyer was then introduced. She dwelt upon 
the duties of a mother, giving Mrs. Wesley as a noble exam- 
ple. She was converted when eight years old. Six chil- 
dren in my family, and all converted. There was no bedeck- 
ing and ruffling in my home; consequently there was always 
time to sing and pray. Here the statement was made, that it 
needs fifty church members, on an average, to secure the sal- 
vation of one soul in a year; the cause of it, in a good degree, 
lies with the mothers. 

The poor are driven away from the church by the vanities 
of mothers. The confession of a mother, whose ruined family 
was driving her to despair, was, “I have been a member of the 
Church thirty years,and my husband and children have 
never heard me pray.” 4 

The next speaker was Mrs. M.D. James,of N.J. She 
gave an account of a colored mothers’ association, resulting in 
the conversion of many of their children. 

Second Meeting. After the opening exercise, the meeting 
was addressed by Mrs. Wittenmeyer. She spoke of the 
worldliness in the Church, the foundation of it in the training 
of our children. They are dressed like the world, attend so- 
cial parties, the theatre and the opera, where the lowest plays 
are best patronized; she would as soon send them to a small- 
pox hospital. Women of the world are working with their 
might, managing theatres, distilleries, circuses, etc. Let us 
emulate their zeal in a noble cause. 

Third meeting. An account was given of the formation 
of associations in several places, and the results: Thirty con- 
versions reported in one, in another, four members had each 
four conversions in their several families. 

At this point three pledges had been given to form such as- 
sociations in their respective churches. An essay was then 
read by Mrs. James to young mothers, which was calculated 
to awaken them to a sense of their responsibility. 

Thus ended these efforts as connected with the Hamilton 
Camp-meeting, but we trust a zeal has been awakened that 
will never slumber again while such responsibilities are rest- 
ing upon us. Should this brief and imperfect report lead to 
inquiry on the part ef any, they will gain all needful informa- 
tion by addressing Mrs. G. P. Phinney, East Boston, Mass. 





MISSISSIPPI. 

Hotty Sprixes.— Rev. Chas. W. Fitzhue, a Mississippi 
brother, writes: “A voice from ‘the sunny South’ sends 
much greeting to those well-wishers of our beloved Zion. We 
are trying to plant the pure seed of Methodism in the South. 
The State of Mississippi needs Methodist reconstruction, and 
‘we,’ the pioneers of ‘Mother’ Methodism, are the ones, 
through the help of Jehovah, to accomplish the work. When 
the General Conference of the Church South said ‘be gone,’ 
to our overtures, then the spirit of Wesley whispered to every 





pioneer of our Church in the South, ‘Onward! 


The victory 
shall be yours.’ 


Yes, it is ours! I gee the day not far distant, 


- when every city, town, and village shall hear the news of sal- 


vation, and by the tongues of our ministers will it be pro- 
claimed. The new era cries for the utter destruction of the 
‘prejudiced South.’ We know ne South, we know no 
North, East or West; but let the news of redemption be 
preached from Maine to Texas, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and that by the Methodist Episcopal Church, without 
any favor. Let me say right here to our friends of the North, 
When we cry for help, O help us. If you can’t ‘come over,’ 
send the money. We will do the work. The work in Holly 
Springs district is improving rapidly, 

“In Holly Springs, if you will cast your eyes a little to the 
north, you will see ‘set on a hill,’ a university under the con- 
trol of the M. E. Church for the colored people. We may 
sing praises unto the name of Him that giveth good gifts to 
His people. The whole work of our Church in this State is 
prospering. ‘ 

“T must not forget our Zion’s Heracp, the paper of new and 
good ideas. I would suggest that you would send a copy to 
each of the preachers of our Conference, for when they read 
it, they cannot help saying to the people, ‘Subscribe.’ ” 

We are glad to hear these good words from our brother, 
who, we hope, will get cured of one mistake, and the Church 
also. That is, the keeping up of the notion that he is of an- 
other race. The university should be for all and will be. 
The letter at least shows how little danger there is of these 
brethren going into the new black Church South. 





THE EASTERN PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 


Our esteemed correspondent, Rev. John M. Pike, of Hope- 
well, N. B., writes as follows : — 


“ Our Conference, which was held in Yarmouth [commenc- 
ing the 15th ult.], was one of great peace, unanimity, and 
spiritual profit. Nine young men were ordained to the full 
work of the ministry, after their four years probation (which 
some suppose to be too long), had been spent honorably and 
usefully. Fourteen others were received as candidates on trial, 
some of whom were sent out into the regular work, while 
others are attending the Theological Institution. Methodism 
is steadily growing. With ite old motto, ‘The friends of all, 
the enemies of none,’ we are going forth with glowing antici- 
pations that this will be a prosperous year.” 

The Conference was ably presided over by Rev. Dr. Pickard, 
editor of the Provincial Wesleyan and Book Steward. In all 
one hundred and thirty-six appointments were made for the 
year. The Provincial Wesleyan says: — 

“Of the special measures discussed and passed upon 
during the last days of Conference, the most important were 
those having for their object respectively, the establish- 
ment of the Book Room, and Provincial Wesleyan enterprise, 
on a stronger basis, the shortening of the time occupied by 
the Conference and its Preparatory Committees, and the 
placing of the Home Mission movement on a better footing 
All these are objects of decided importance to the well-being 


of the cause of God, as identified with the prosperity of our 
Church. 


In noting the characteristics of the Conference just ended, 
we must give marked prominence to the extremely profitable 
nature of the religious services held in connection with the 
Conference during the latter half of the session, as well as 
during the earlier portion of it. Conference Sabbath was a 
day truly rich in spiritual blessing.” 





INDIANA— ASBURY UNIVERSITY. 


We have just returned from witnessing the exercises of the 
thirty-first Commencement of the above-named institution. 
Asbury has rounded another year— the most pleasant and 
prosperous year of her existence. Number of students for the 
year, 344. The senior class numbered 22 as fine and prom- 
ising young men as have ever gone out from her halls. Five 
of them are preachers, three of them enter the Methodist min- 
istry. 

Last year the university was opened to ladies, but only two 
entered. This year they haved8 or 20 in regular attendance, 
and they have honored themselves and the institution. 

I have not time to write, nor you place to print the pro- 
gramme, and must be content with noticing a few of the many 
interesting performances and entertainments of Commence- 
ment week at Greencastle, Ind. 

Thursday night, June 23d, the annual levee for the senior 
class was held ut the residence of President Bowman. These 
annual gatherings consist of all the members of the Faculty, 
the seniors and their special friends, with such other guests as 
receive special invitation from the President.» The company 
is select, and the attractions and entertainments of the evening 
of the highest order. The seniors were happy, and yet their 
joy was chastened at the thought of so soon breaking from 
the sacred associations of Asbury. The scene was one to be 
enjoyed and remembered. 

Meeting President Bowman on an occasion like this, one 
learns something concerning the source, though they cannot 
then explain the secret of that singularly modest, but mighty 
influence he exerts wherever he is known. In the college he 
moves among the more than three hundred and forty students, 
the poet’s impersonation of discipline : — 

“ His eye was meek, and a smile played 
On his lips, and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. 

If e’er it chanced, 

As sometimes chance it must, 

That one among 80 many overleaped 

The limite of control, his gentle eye 

Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke, 
His frewn was full of terror, and his voice 











Shook the delinquent with such sense of sin and awe 

As left him not till penitence had won 

Lost favor back, and closed the breach.’’ 
Like any man born to exert a controlling influence upon 
others, he has a peculiar natural endowment, a silent, unas - 
suming power; indescribable, but sensibly felt, and best illus - 
trated by reference to the warming life-power of light, the 
thrilling energy of electricity, the operative agency of the 
vital oxygen in nature. This it is that enables him to enforce 
discipline without severity, to be courteous without formality, 
to be friendly and familiar without sacrificing, in any degree, 
his own force of character, or the respect of others ; to appear 
what he is — the man of learning — without ostentation ; and 
to maintain his acknowledged superiority, without any mix- 
ture of austerity or haughtiness. This it is that has kept 
him for thirteen years in his responsible position, given him a 
growing influence, and renders him more popular, to-day, in 
the university and throughout the State, than at any former 
period of his administration — and this is saying what can be 
said of but few who have occupied his place. ,} 
@But I was speaking of; the levee. At 10 o’clock the com- 
pany were called to refreshments... With the mercury at 90° 
“in the shade,” the ice-cream, strawberries, and iced-lemon- 
ade were deliciously cooling to the inner man. An hour 
later the Doctor and his fair lady received our boughs and we 
took our leaves. ? geo al 

Sunday is always a great day in Commencement week at 
Asbury. The annual class at 8} A. m., the President’s bac- 
calaureate, the annual lecture at 3 Pp. m., and the night 
sermon, make up the services. We attended them all. Dr. 
Bowman’s sermon was founded upon the words of Paul to 
Timothy, “ Fight the good fight of faith.” 

Dr. Bowman’s style is his own, “His discourses are always 
methodical, but natural ; his knowledge extensive ; his mem- 
ory capacious and retentive; his range o' thought vast and 
comprehensive; his expression clear, ready, and forcible ; 
his spirit tenderly imbued with the holy unction ; his manner 
extemporaneous, earnest, and active, his utterances eloquent — 
moving and thelting the people. 

The annual lecture was delivered by Rev. N. L. Brakeman, 
pastor of Trinity M. E. Church, La Fayette, Ind. His theme 
was, “Divine truth attested by internal sense.” Meeting 
materialists upon their own ground, he asserted with them, 
that, “‘ We must accept with all their consequences, the dicta 
of universal human consciousness,” and proceeded to show 
the harmony between “the dicta of universal human con- 
sciousness,” and the cardinal truths of the Bible. The lecture 
was sufficiently complimented by subsequently conferring the 
degree of A. M. upon its author. 

The address on Tuesday night, on “the Law of Interpreta- 
tion,” in the worlds of mind and matter, by Prof. 8S. A. Latti- 
more, A. M, was a masterly performance. The Poem on 
“The Times and the Manners,” by C. C. Puffer, A. M., was 
a gem, in its way, and ought to be circulated in tract form, — 
all save its views on temperance. 

Some other items we would like to send you we must de- 
fer to another time. You will see by the inc.osed resolutions 
of the Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors, that they have 
settled “old Asbury” at Greencastle forever, and offered 
the work on the proposed new buildings to proceed. This 
ends all uncertainty, and gives the institution a new impetus 
in the right direction ; its future is brightening. It never had 
a more capable and efficient Faculty. See the catalogue. 

Visiror. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


—~—— 

The Nebraska State Methodist Convention met at Plattsmouth, 
June 28. It was an occasion of great profit and enjoyment. 

The Vermont Methodist State Convention will take place at Mont- 
pelier,on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20 and 21. See the 
notice in Register. 

Revs. W. M. Punshon and Gervase Smith, of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference, preached in New York on the 10th. The latter 
left for home during the week. 

Bishop Simpson and family, and Rev. Dr. Foster reached Liver- 
pool safe, about noon, June 18. The Bishop went immediately to 
Germany, and Dr. Foster to Ireland. 
~ Stephen Curry, father of Rev. Dr. Curry, editor of the New York 
Advocate, and of Ex-Chief Justice Curry, of California, recently 
celebrated his one hundredth birthday, in Sullivan County, N. Y. 

The minimum of English Wesleyan preachers’ salaries has lately 
been fixed from $550 to $600 per annum for married men, exclusive 
of rent, fuel, taxes, etc., and for single men $370. 

The Primitive Methodists, who held their 26th Conference the last 
week in June, at Shullsburg, Wis., have now 2,024 members, 17 
travelling and 121 local preachers, and 39 churches. 

The first State camp-meeting of the M. E. Church in Michigan 
was held, near Albion, June 22-30. The attendance was not large, 
but the meeting was one of precious interest. . 

The hundred and first Conference of the Irish Methodists assem- 
bled June 21, in Dublin, Rev. F. J. Jobson, D. D., in the chair. 
The statistics show a net increase of numbers in society, amounting 
to 306, with upward of 800 on trial. 

The finest parsonage of the M. E. Church in the United States is 
said to be the one in Newark, N. J.; it cost $25,000, and is ele- 
gantly furnished throughout. Its present occupant is Rev. O. H. ” 
Tiffany, D. D. We expect it is a vast improvement on St. Paul's 
“ hired house.” 


The Colorado Conference, Bishop Ames presiding, opened at 
Pueblo, on June 23, and continued three days. _Itinerant preachers 
stationed, 18; increase, 6; local, 18; increase, 7; lay membership, 
770; increase, 125; church edifices, 16 ; increase, 4 ; Sunday-schools, 
28; increase,7; members, about 2,000. Missionary Society col- 
lection, $652.20, — an advance of over two hundred per cent. , 4 
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The Christian orld 
a 
MISSION FIELD. 

** All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.’’ — Num. xiy. 21. 

Tae Westeyan Missionary Society — The anniversary 
exercises of this Society recently held in Exeter Hall, London, 
were of great interest. The addresses were able, thrilling, 
and would make a volume of missionary intelligence of great | 
value. William Shepherd Allen, esq., M. P., presided. On 
taking the chair, he delivered an address, which, for eloquence 
and valuable information, has been rarely excelled. We quote 
the following : — 

* And what has this Society done’? It has done, during the years it has 


been established, wonders. Fifty-seven years ago, when it was established | 
ou its present basis, it had, I believe, 51 missionaries laboring in the mis- 





sion field, it had an income of £10,000, and I believe it had some 17,000 
members on its mission stations What is the case now’ For the past 
year its income bas been £145,500; it has now nearly 1,000 missionaries 


laboring in different parts of the world. It has nearly 4,000 ether paid 
agents, and it has, I believe, nearly 20,000 unpaid agents. And what have 
been the results of this great agency’ I believe at the present time, on 
your different mission stations, you have nearly 160,000 accredited mem- 
bers. You have likewise in different parts of the world 180,000 scholars in 
different mission schools. And, to go into details, what else has this Soci- 
ety done? It has banished idolatry from the Friendly Isles, where you 
have now some 7,400 members; it has given it a deadly blowin the Fiji 
Islands, where you have now some 18,550 members; it has gone to South- 
ern aud Western Africa, and has rescued many thousands from the thrall- 
dom of idolatry there, in both of which places you have about 19,000 mem- 
bers. It bas gone to the West Indian Isles, where you fave flourishing 
churches, in which you have a noble band of some 41,000 members ; and it 
has foilowed the British settlers to Canada, Australia, and Eastern British 
America, in which places you have about 66,000 members; so that you 
see under the fostering care of this great Society, Wesleyan Methodism is 
being planted in every quarter of the world; and io some places I rejoice 
that it is becoming so strong as to be able in a certain rense to stand alone ; 
and thus you have the affiliated Conferences of Ireland, France, Eastern 
British America, Canada and Australia —so many Methodist centres from 
which the light is shining all around, and these are some of the results of 
what this Society has done for the world’s conversion.” 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE Jews.— The London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews has accomplished 
a vast amount of good. It originated some years since with 
one solitary Christian Israelite, though it is now under the 
management of members of the Church of England. “It is 
now urged,” says the Christian World, “that there are 120 
ministers in England who are converted Jews ; that in the 
chapel of the society nearly 1,200 Jews bave been baptized, 
that in the society’s schools in London 877 Jewish children 
have been educated in the Christian religion; that in the 
schools of the society throughout the world nearly 1,500 Jew- 
ish children are daily taught; that there are 112 missionaries 
in the employ of the society, of whom 57 are converts; that 
the Gospel is preached from Mount Zion, in Constantinople, 
Tunis, Algiers, Italy, all over Germany, etc.; that there is 
herdiy a Jewish family in England that has not some converts 
among the members, while in Germany there is hardly a town 
where there are not some proselytes ; and it is estimated that 
20,000 Jews have become Christians during this century. 
Besides the establishment of flourishing congregations of 
Christian Jews in Amsterdam, Berlin, and other leading cities, 
so numerous have been the converts in Germany through the 
direct and indirect instrumentality of the London society that 
a German society was recently formed of believing Israelites, 
who propose to preach the Gospel of Christ te Jew and Gen- 
tile at their own expense.” 

In this country the work is progressing, and the success, 
if not as great as in the old world, has been marked. There 
are now about 40 clergymen, of different denominations, con- 
verts from Judaism. In New York city, 70 Jewish children 
are receiving instruction in an Episcopal school. The West- 
ern Hebrew Christian Brotherhood, organized about a year 
sinc?, whose head-quarters are in Chicago, promises great 
good. It has two missionaries in the field, is organizing Sun- 
day-schools for Jewish children, and is preparing reading 
matter in tract form in the Hebrew, German and Polish lan- 
guages for general circulation. 


AxMS AND AMMUNITION FOR THE War. — The following 
cheering intelligence from our Mission Rooms in New York, 
will be most gladly received and read by our readers. It is 
just what many have waited long for, but we fear some hayg 
died without the sight : — 


Facts and well-founded opinions are the light arms of modern mission- 
ary warfare. The preaching of the Gospel and the circulation of the Holy 
Seriptures are the heavy batteries which bring down the citadels of hea- 
thenism. We propose by thecirculation of the Missionary Advocate to fur- 
nish pastors aud people with these munitions of war, that they may be ever 
ready for the fight: The following are specimens : — 

In India upward of 3,000,000 Hindoos and over 90,000 Mohammedans 
attend Government schools, while 33,000 boys aad 8,000 girls receive a 
Christian educatior at mission-schools. The Bible, that most important 
of all educational text-books, has been translated into all the principal 
tongues of the empire. Blackwood's Magazine says that the current of 
teligious opinion is rapidly changing among the more intelligent natives, 
while suttee, infanticide,‘self-torture, and immolation at idol festivals have 
been dose away, having yielded not merely to the pressure of British law, 
but before a real change of public opinion, the growth partly of general 
education, and partly of missionary influence, 

Receipts of the principal British Foreign Missionary Societies for 1869 : — 


Wesleyan Missionary Society . $709,207 65 
Chureh Missionary Society 763,060 60 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel . 600,180 20 
London Missionary Society 527 07 95 
Baptist Missionary Society . 148,196 60 
Moravian Missions ssnve 50,707 45 
South American Missionary Society 61,172 35 
Buglish Presbyterian Missions 28,008 90 
Turkish Misslons- Aid Society 18,478 

| PPPTPTTETTIRITITITISIEEETELEET ETE Lee $2,797,006 10 





Cuina. — Last advices from China, received at the Mission Rooms, are 


} dred adults have been baptized since our last annual meeting 
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dated at Foochow, April 29, from Dr. Maclay, and May 7, at Kew Keang, 
from Rey. V. ©. Hart. Dr. Maclay says: — 

‘Tam glad to say that our work in this mission continues to prosper. 
The native Church is coming to appreciate its duties and responsibilities 
More than two hun- 
To God be 


with regard to supporting the Gospel among them 


all the glory!” 

Brother Hart says : — 

“Mrs. Hart is much better, and I commence the summer with more phys. 
ical strength than any of the previous four years speat in China. Send 
out more men, and strengthen our hands and hearts.” 

Ivp1a.— The work still continues with great interest and 
power among the Teloogoos in India. Mr. Clough, writing 
from Ongole to the Missionary Magazine, says : — 

‘* Two weeks ago I returned from a trip of about 260 miles, visited Cum- 
bum, aed many towns and villages on the north and northwest. To say 
that we had a blessed time would faintly express what we felt. 

“ On several occasions, as many as four or five hundred people came to 
hear, remaining all day. We also found many true believers, and baptized 
while on the tour, 824, of such as, we believe, will be saved.” 

Tue Banner Conrerence. — The report of the Mission- 
ary Seciety for 1869 credits the Philadelphia Conference for 
missions, $45 598.98, being an average amount of $1.39 con- 
tributed by each member in the Conference. The New 
England Conference is the fourth on the list. Philadelphia 
Conference, $1 39 per member — of course the Banner Con 
ference ; Baltimore, $1.39}; New York East, $1.17; New 
England, 97 6-10. The Providence Conference raised 81 
cents per member. We predict a better showing for the two 
largest Conferences in New England in missionary contribu- 
tions for the present year. Philadelphia must not expect to 
outdo New England in raising missionary money longer. 
What say friends of missions in New England! what say 
for $2 per member the present year? It can be done —it 
should be done — and let all the people say, Amen ! 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


INSTALLATION ¢F 4 COLORED Preacuer. — Rev. J. R. Riley 
was installed pastor of a new church in Louisville, recently. 
He is a colored man; a regular graduate of a literary college 
and Theological Seminary in Canada, and was licensed to 
preach by the United Presbyterian Presbytery of London, 
Canada West, and is a man of decided promise. 


A meeting of Presbyterian ministers and elders in Phila- 
delphia has formed a “ Presbyterian Alliatice” for the pur- 
pose of organizing evangelistic work in that city. It pro- 
poses to liquidate church-debts, erect parsonages and churches, 
and build hospitals and homes for the needy. 


The United Presbyterians suffered last year a net loss of 
10 ministers, 15 having died and 12 gone to other denomina- 
tions. 


The Southern Presbyterians contributed last year $29,045 
for foreign missions, an advance of nearly 50 per cent. Nearly 
one-half of the 1,460 churches contributed nothing. They 
have 15 ordained missionaries, of whom 4 are natives, and 
labor among the Choctawe, Cherokees, and Creek Indians, and 
in China at Hang-chau and Gu-tsin, cities 150 and 800 miles 
west of Shanghai. The running expenses of their society last 
year were $3,508, about 12 per cent. 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The New England Congregational church, Williamsburg, 
have extended a unanimous call to the Rev. John H. Brodt, 
ot New York, to be their pastor, at a salary of $3,000 and the 

mage. The church has also decided that the women 
members shall have the right to vote on all matters pertaining 
to church business. 


The Second Congregational church in Greenfield, Mass., 
has just dedicated a fine edifice, costing about $56,000. 





BAPTIST. 


On a recent Sabbath Rev. L. B. Hatch baptized two little 
boys at Edgartown, one of whom (the pastor's eldest son) 
was only nine years old. 


The Baptists in Kansas have increased rapidly during the 
last year by immigration. The church building enterprise is 
being pushed forward in all the settled portions of the State. 
Rev. J. T. Jones, an Indian brother, has set apart property 
valued at $70,000 for theological education in this growing 
State. The Sunday-schools have increased in six months 
from 30 to 84 and the scholars from 1,600 to 5,500. The in- 
crease is due to the appointment of a Sunday-school Mission- 
ary. 


Mr. Spurgeon has had another windfall. A lady visited 
the bazaar held in the Stockwell Orphanage; and presented 
Mr. Spurgeon with the sum of £400, one fourth of which is to 
agg to the Orphanage, and three fourths to the Pastors’ 

Jollege. ~ 





EPISCOPAL. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a letter to 
the Bishop of Ohio, with reference to the forthcoming Chris- 
tian Conference in New York. His Grace expresses the deep 
interest which he feels in the proceedings, and earnestly trusts 
that the Divine biessing may guide all who take part in the 
discussions. 


The past year the Bishop of Pittsburg confirmed 766 can- 
didates ; Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, 1,066 ; and 
Bishop Mclivaine, of Ohio, 906. 


_ Christ Church, New York, Dr. Ewer pastor, finds its ritual- 
ism not pecuniarily profitable. The Society is badly in debt, 
and has been obliged to sell its rectory. It is doubtful whether 
Dr. Ewer, on his return from Europe, will resume his pastor- 
ate. 





LUTHERAN. 

Rev. Dr. Bachman, of Charleston, 8. C., the oldest Luther- 
an minister living, bas written a letter to the General Synod, 
urging union in the Church. He says: — 

“I consider the doctrine of our Lutheran Church more 





Scriptural than that of any other denomination. With its 
immense accessions coming to us from Europe, it cannot fail 
in the course of time to become one of the largest denomina- 
tions in point of membership on the continent. There is 
nothing in our déctrine that should prevent a union of the 
whole Church both in Europe and America. We have, how- 
ever, too many synods, and the shades of difference that are 
found in our doctrine have prevented such a union as ought 
to exist in ‘the Church of the Reformation.’ Other denomina- 
tions have gained very much by establishing a uniform mode 
of worship. If this object could be accomplished, our Church 
would, in my opinion, be more respected at home and abroad, 
and would accomplish a far greater amount of good.” 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


A Franciscan monk named Hotyl, who had written in de- 
fense of Dr. Dollinger, has been summoned to Rome by order 
of his superior ‘‘ ad recreandum animum,” and is now recreating 
himeelf in a parrow cell, deprived of books, thus enjoying a 
Roman summer. 


The Church Herald says: “Several converts are likely to 
return [from the Roman to the Anglican Church], amongst 
otbers one who was known as an Oxfordshire vicar, and an- 
other a Roman priest, who was once a weil known priest of 
All Saints’, Margaret Street. These contemplated changes 
have been announced as quite possible at Rome, to the con- 
sternation of the Archbishop. Dr. Clifford is said always to 
have censidered such a policy very probable, and a direct re- 
sult of Archbishop Manning’s extrayagant and novel theo- 
ries.” 








@ur Social Meeting. 
oo 
A Chicago enthusiast dilates on — 
THE FUTURE TRADE OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Coal of the best quality has been discovered in Montana, 
not over a mile from the proposed route of the Northern Pa- 
cific. This settles the question of the furnishing fuel for the 
locomotive on this great railway, and must be an important 
factor in the success of this second great work of this age of 
binding the East and far West. This enterprise brings to my 
mind the question, How are we to carry the productions of this 
northwestern land to market, and bring hither the people to 
settle the same ? 

I suppose it is a safe estimate, made by consulting all of the 
most recent explorations of Oregon, Washington Territory, 
Montana, Dakota, British Columbia, Saskatchawan, the Red 
River and Winnipeg country, the Superior country, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, that there are at deast 1,000,000,000 
acres of the best wheat fields of the world. And here I mean 
land untouched as yet by civilization, or into which the 
plough or hoe has never entered. When we reflect that these 
fields are some four times larger than the area of the great 
Southern Russia grain fields, and that their capacity for pro- 
ductiveness is some 100 or 150 per cent. greater than that 
of the Russian fields for wheat and other cereals, and when 
we add that the isothermal line of this whole vast territory, 
even to the most northern, that of Saskatchawan, is about the 
same as Southern Russia, it is impossible to accurately esti- 
mate the importance of all this land. What we is a 
railroad leading to it. In vain do we belt the continent again 
from Pacific Ocean to Lake Superior, without an outlet. Cer- 
tain it is that the navigation of the lakes is no dependence, 
since they are closed five months in twelve, and that too the 
best months for market in the year. In summer the farmer 
wishes to gather his crops, in winter he would place them in 
market. There must be some way for the great trade of the 
Northwest to flow in this direction. It must come down the 
Mississippi valley. In deciding what is the best route fora 
railroad, we must consult every interest which should be 
served. Not everybody wishes to go to Chicago with his 
grain, nor to St. Louis, nor over the Toledo route, nor the 
Pennsylvania Central, nor any other single route. A road 
which is likely to serve every one of the many routes to mar- 
ket, is the best road. I have looked over all the routes from 
the Northwest, and none of them, in my opinion, — the 
one via the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Railway. 
The advantages of this route are some of them the following : 
It is but 580 miles from St. Paul to St. Louis, 90 miles nearer 
than by any other route. It is 28 miles nearer to Chicago 
than any other. This road is 330 miles long from Mankato 
to Burlington. The country which this road will drain of 
traffic, raises some 50,000,000 bushels of cereals annually 
now, and the maximum capacity for the same is some 300,- 
000,000 bushels. Nearly all this must go down the Burling- - 
ton, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Railway, to choose what 
market it may thereafter. Over this road the lumber of the 
Northwest for all the prairie States south, the coal, the iron 
from Lake Superior, the emigrants for the great Northwest, 
the merchandise for all beyond Burlington, the trade of the 
Union Pacific above Omaha and Chicago, and all the railwa 
confluents of the road itself, some thirteen in number. It 
a good work. I predict for it a success equal to that of the 
Illinois Central. It will pay, I believe, the year it is opened, 
$12,000 per mile, and increase rapidly thereafter. An invest- 
ment of $20,000 in a mile of this road, by bond and mortgage, 
will pay nearly 10 per cent. in currency, and be as good se- 
curity as five-twenties. 


A lady calls attention to a great need, under the title — 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


Every battle for the right must have its Lookout Moun- 
tain; some height to which its generals may ascend to breathe 
an atmosphere cleared from the dust of contest, to take a 
larger outlook, a more comprehensive view of the struggle 
than can be obtained from below. The ranks in the valleys 
and on the plains will have short and broken perspective. 
Their movements must be directed by those who teke in the 
whole contest at a single glance, from above, not from below. 

A Washington, with his voadjutors, rose above the low- 
land mists and fogs, and selfish party wranglings of the 
strife, to a point which ded past, p t and future ; 
so in the second contest for national life, as against Rebel- 
lion and Slavery, a Lincoln, a Grant, and hosts of others as- 
cended Lookout Mountain, where the perspective was not 
obscured by Cotton or Commerce, not obstructed by State 
rights, or even the great Constitution itself; where the 
heart and the clear eye, expanded and clarified by intercourse 
with Him “who seeth the end from the beginning,” could 
generalize and marshal the whole, while not neglecting these 
a Thus were we led on steadily to Richmond 

victory 
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So we are now proving it in the great temperance warfare. 
Some — many, must ascend the Prospect Mountain, and with 
eye and eye-glass sweep the wide horizon, measure well the 
opposing forces, take a thorough survey of the temperance 
army, a keen, comprehensive view of the positions to be taken 
avd held, with the best methods of doing it, whether by law 
and prohibition, or by sympathy and persuasion, or both. 
Nothing less than thie grand outlook will provide a skillful 
generalship. 

But even now, another and more important battle for the 
right is initiated. “Shall a reverential acknowledgment of 
God in all our State‘and public institutions bind us still, as a 
nation, to His prospering providence? Shall the simplest 
and broadest use of the Bible as His revealed word, and of 
childlike devotion be denied in our schools, to the children 
and youth of today, the republican citizens of to-morrow ? 
phall this, the first of a series of such struggles, culminate in 
pushing Christianity as a foundation stone from under the 
Republic, or, by a victory fairly won, shall America still lead 
on as a Christian nation among the nations of the earth?” 

Is it still a disputed question among the Doctors of the 
Law — and also with the Doctors of Divinity — whether the 
State, as such, can take part in this contest? That but empha- 
sizes the pressing necessity that the people, and the /eaders of 
the people should arouse themselves to understand the crisis, 
to assume personal responsibility in reference to it. Is our 
republican government limited as to ite agency by constitu- 
tional compact? Then, let the people in the fullness of their un- 
disputed power, by Christian words, deeds, and votes, supple- 
ment, support, and guide State Agency. 

Watchmen who tell us of the night and of the coming day ; 
Christian ministers of all faiths ; teachers, whose royal busi- 
ness it is to perpetuate the work of the fathers by training the 
able, upright, self-governing citizen ; Christian editors and pub- 
lishers, who lead, educate, and marshal the people ; lawyers, 
statesmen, patriots, philanthropists— have you ascended 
Lookout Mountain? Have you, while the opposing forces 
are massing themselves, ascended the heights beyond party 
and sectarian obstructions of vision, above narrow views of 
individual rights, rights of taxation, rights of minorities, 
rights of conscience, even — high enough to behold with single 
and comprehensive eye that one great right which supports 
and crowns all the others —the right of a Christian nation 
“ To establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” by a reverent acknowl- 
edgment of our dependence upon God for help, and by the 
right training of our young citizens in the Divine principles 
of self-government revealed in His word? Must we not have, 
in this last national struggle, this crisis in our history, many 
Washingtons and Lincoins taking observations from the 
heights ? 


A brother tells the old, old story afresh. 
often : — 


Two Arabians were travelling on the same road in different 
directions. They met at a gateway, and commenced a lively 
discuseion about a plate depending from the upper cross bar 
of the gate ; one pronounced it gold, the other, silver. From 
lively, they passed to angry words, until they finally agreed 
to dismount and fight it out. During the close struggle they 
both fell on the same side of the gate; the under one lookjng 
up, = 3 on their backe always can, exclaimed, “ Hold, I 


It will bear it 


do notinow but you are right.” On getting up and carefully 
examif™ing the plate, they found that one side was gold, and 
the other side silver. 

How often there is the same difficulty in life. People from 
different stand. points, and through different mediums of obser- 
vation, take far different views of the same subdjects. It some- 
times results in angry feelings, words, or blows, when a thor- 
ough and comprehensive view would avoid all such troubles. 
Let us look on both sides of the plate hanging over the gate- 
way of our life. 


Belus puts into numbers thoughts on — 
THE HEART'S DESIRE. 


On Thy Holy Word attending, 
Which upon my life hath shone, 
Ever on Thy truth depending . 
I the way of life have known. 
I will heed it ; 
Make its precepts all my own. 


Long Thy Holy Spirit pleading, 
Many years has followed me ; 
For me ever interceding, : 
When fierce waves had swallowed me 
But for Thy care ; 
Now Thy name shall hallowed be. 


Christ my Saviour’s invitation, 
Long hath sounded in my ears, 
With the offers of salvation ; 
Yet, how many sinful years 
I yielded not, 
Slave to doubt and guilty fears. 


But my Saviour stood entreating, 
At the barred and bolted door 
Of my heart, with sorrow beating, 
Till I could resist no more ; 
I yielded up 
All those sins which vexed me sore. 


Dear Redeemer, thou art reigning 
Wit’ no rival in my heart. ~ 
In that humble temple deigning 
Now to dwell and ne’er depart, 
GQ! be my guide 
Till I see thee as thou art. 








The Harm and Garden. 


> 
Prepared for Zrow’s Henatp, by James F. 0. Hrpz. 
Any person desiring {nformation on subj in this departm 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Henan. 


Tur Currant Worm. — In some of the towns about Bos- 
ton, the currant and gooseberry bushes have been entirely 
stripped of their leaves by a worm or caterpillar that is new 
to us. There seems to be no stop to thém except by the use 
of powdered hellebore, which is a poison, and rather expen- 
sive too. 

Though several other plans to get rid of this pest have 





t will please 











been suggested, yet none of them, so far as we can ascertain, 
have proved effectual. We have been too busy to study their 
habits, but hope others more competent, and with more leisure 
have done so, and that we shall gain such information as will 
enable us to defeat their purposes another season. It seems 
very strange that just as we are rid of the canker worm, this 
currant worm should appear. New enemies wo vegetation 
seem to make their appearance as the country becomes older. 
If any of our readers have facts concerning this worm, please 
send them along, that all of us may have the benefit of them. 


Sattine SwaLe anp Meapow Hay.— We have been in 
the habit, for some years, of salting our meadow hay, and to 
some extent the English, and we think a half peck of salt so 
applied, and especially to the former, is beneficial. The bay 
can be housed sooner, and the salt gives it a flavor that it 
would not otherwise have, and makes it more toothsome to 
the cattle. We have often cut meadow hay in the morning 
of a good bay day, and put it into the barn the same day, ap- 
plying a moderate quantity of salt to help keep it. We be- 
lieve that many farmers dry their hay too much, and espe- 
cially low land hay that has not the stiffuess and strength of 
that grown on hgh and dry land. As all cattle seem to relish 
a little salt, and must have it in some form or manner, why 
not give it to them with their hay ? 


Work ror Tae Season. — Frat Turntips sliould be sown 
on all the vacant patches. They will grow to good size, and 
save hay and other fodder next winter. 


Weeps 1x Poraro Fiexps should be pulled out if any 
make their appearance after the last hoeing. 


Corn should be hoed for the last time, and thinned out. 
Don’t leave more than three stalks to the hill, unless the land 
is very rich, and then it may possibly answer to leave four. 
If there are hills missing, sow turnip seed in such vacant 
places. 


SrrawBeRrRy Beps need to be kept free of weeds. 


CaBBaGEs, CAULIFLOWERS AND CELERY will be greatly 
benefited by frequent hoeings. e 


Burrer.— We have written much upon the subject of 
making good butter, and perhaps we should do well to say no 
more about the matter. It is not for our interest alone that 
we are constantly wishing that more good butter could be 
made, and very much less that is of an inferior quality, but 
for the interest’of the butter-maker. When we go to market 
to buy butter, we find all grades, from that which is hardly 
fit to use for any purpose, to that for which we are willing 
and have to pay a high price. Why this difference ? 

It is true, all butter-makers may not have equally good 
cows, and the cows may not have the best of pasturage, but 
we fancy that the great majority can, if they will try, make 
better butter than they have been making in years past. 

We do not mean to say that all the poor butter in the mar- 
ket is made by the readers of this paper, but it is reasonable 
to suppoee that some of it is. We do hope that all such will, 
for their own interest and their consumer’s pleasure, do their 
level best in making a good article hereaftér. 


Weeps. — Once more we say to all our readers, allow no 
weeds to go to seed on your farms. It may take years to 
destroy the weeds ; that will come from one year’s sowing of 
weed seed. 

If help is short on the farm, procure more for a short time 
to destroy the weeds, it will save much time, trouble, and 
money in the future. . 


Borers. — This pest should be carefully looked after about 
this time, and killed. Take a small gauge, or a stiff knife, and 
a piece of flexible wire, and pursue them to the death. They 
will be found just between “ wind and water,” or near the 
surface of the ground, some possibly below, some above. It 
is easy to discover their whereabouts by the discolored gnaw- 
ings they have left behind. If the trees are carefully exam- 
ined each year, there is little danger from them, for they will 
not have penetrated far before they are discovered and de- 
stroyed. The apple, mountain ash, and white thorn, are 
among the trees that are most liable to their attacks. The 
work should be done in season. 


Prosine Fruit Trees. — There is but one proper time for 
pruning all kinds of fruit trees, which is during or about the 
period that the days are the longest. 


The writer has pgined during every month of the year, 
and ob erved closely the effect of different seasons, and has 
become fully satisfied that the latter part of June is the only 
proper time for pruning. If the limbs to be removed are cut 
as closely to the trunk, or larger limbs, as is practicable, and 
the wound made neatly and smoothly, and the work be done 
at the period that I have recommended, wounds two inches 
in diameter may, on a vigorous tree, be entirely healed over 
in a single year. No orchard of apple, pear or peach trees is 
benefited by ploughing or cultivating after the trees are five 
years old, but the ground should be mulched with anything 
that will shade it, and the mulching should always extend 
from the trunk to a line from two to three feet larger radius 
than that covered by the heads of the trees. ‘This keeps the 
earth moist and friable at the locality of the principal root- 
feeders of the tree, and by extending the Iching beyond 
the ends of the roots, they will be induced to extend them- 
selves, the benefit of which is too apparent to require any 
comment from me. ‘There is not a winter or spring pruned 
orchard in the country, the trees of which are twenty years 
old, in which many of the trees have not hollow trunks. This 
is occasioned by injudicious pruning. 

If the larger limb is amputated at the improper time, the 
wound will heal over, the wood of the wound wiil die, crack, 
and admit rain water, which, when warmed by the sun, com- 
bines the true elements of decomposition, namely, heat and 
moisture. Decay commences at the wound and continues to 
the trunk, until death ensues. 





4 of the just. 








Feenine Youne CurcKxens. — Considering the rough food 
employed in rearing chickens and turkeys, it seems amazing 
that people succeed half so well as they do. Young chickens 
and tender turkeys require soft and rich food for the first two 
weeks, just as much as a new-born infant needs milk. It 
would be just as consistent to gorge the delicate stomach of 
an infant with popped corn and candy as to attempt to rear 
chickens and turkeys on coarse and raw meal and small ker- 
nels of grain. md yet such feed is often employed for that 
purpose, where large numbers of fowls are But 
the losses of young chickens would be much less were soft 
food employed until the young birds have sufficient strength 
to digest coarse-and hard food. In many instances, more 
than half the turkeys that are hatched are so seriously injured 
by improper food, that they die before they are one week old. 
Indeed, many people will not attempt to rear turkeys, simply 
because the young birds will die, in spite of all their efforts to 
raise them. The first food that young birds of any kind 
should receive is boiled eggs. After an egg is boiled cut the 
shell in two equal parts, and place them where the young 
chickens can have access to the soft and’rich food After 
they have eaten the egg, a mush, made of equal parts of [n- 
dian corn-meal and wheat flour, should constitute their chief 
food. If milk can be obtained, let it be made into curd. 
Great care should be taken, in the preparation of chicken- 
feed, to exclude everything that contains salt, as only a small 


quantity will surely kill young turkeys and chickens.— Hearth 
and Hi 


ome. 








The Righteous Dear. 
—— 

Bro. WiLtiam Evtsworrn died in Salem, Me., May 6, aged 72 
years. 

Forty-three years he had been a follower of Jesus, and a member 
of the M. E. Church. In his last years his mental faculties failed 
much, on common affairs; yet when religion was mentioned, his 
countenance would brighten, and on the theme of salvation his mind 
was clear. To the writer, shortly before his death, he said, “1 am 
most home.” The day of his death, he sung his favorite hymn, — 
“ Hallelujah! Faithful untii death.” 





May 18, in Freeman, Me., Bro. Isaac MAYo, aged 79 years. 

For nearly thirty years he was an acceptable member of the M E. 
Church. Calm in his last hours, although in great pain, he sleeps 
in his Saviour. His companion still lingers on the shore, waiting 
for the call to depart and be with Christ. 


Died, in South Carver, May 17, Mrs. ANN Riper, wife of Charles 
Rider, aged 58 years. 

* Sister Rider was possessed of many estimable qualities. She was 
one of those whose loss a community feels deeply, and whose place 
is difficult to fill. While she discharged her manifold duties at 
home with great faithfulness, she was ever mindful of the welfare of 
others; and many were her plans for aiding the poor, and her visits 
of mercy to the sick and dying. Many a needy person has been 
blessed with her bounty, and many a sick chamber lit up with her 
smile. Her cares were numerous, yet she always carried them 
with a light heart. Usually enjoying a good degree of health, and, 
above all, being possessed of a warm Christian heart, she was able 
to accomplish much good. 

Her religious life was one of peculiar zeal and constancy. She 
had been a prominent member of the Methodist Church for thirty- 
nine years, and though strongly attached to her faith, her Christian 
sympathy and benevolence extended to all classes of the human 
family. Her Christian experience seemed to spring from her every- 
day life. The transition from the most perplexing secular duties to 
her place in the prayer-meeting never seemed difficultewith her, and 
from that place she was scarcely ever absent, and when there, was 
always ready to speak of her love of Christ, and her firm, abiding 
trust in God. She was given to hospitality, opening her doors 
especially to God’s people and ministers. Her house was a home 
for the Christian pilgrims. She was not a stranger to affliction, 
having buried five children, removed from her im the morning of 
their days. She was taken suddenly from active life, and prostrated 
low with a lung fever, and though able to converse but little, she 
realized her condition, and gave some directions in regard to her 
a manifesting the utmost reconciliation and willingness ‘to 

epart. 

She sleeps — but ’tis no more a fevered sleep, 
From that low bed she'll come no more to weep; 
Her spirit rests with God, her tofls are past, 
The goal is gained — the haven reached at last 

Died, in Lowell, June,22, Eriza A. Kevsey, aged 53 years and 
5 months. 

Sister Kelsey gave herself to Christ in early life. Her Christian 
career was not marked by any special experiences. She was genial, 
hopeful, and full of faith. Two years since, an insidious disease 
began to make encroachments on her life. During this long period 
the has been an extreme sufferer; butthese bodily afflictions proved 
the occasion of great revelations. The beauty of her spirit beamed 
forth with a lustre before unseen. Pain seemed to make her charac- 
ter transparent, to let out the holy light within. Her chamber be- 
came a place of instruction in sacred things Her resignation, 
hope, patience, joy, es in Christ, were the marked features of 
her lite for months. Her testimony was always clear. “ Only 
waiting,’ “ lam happy,” “ Almost hoine,” “I see the mansions,” 
were some of the frequent expressions of her last hours. She died 
well. D. C, Know es. 

Bro. Henry B. Patties died in Chicopee, Mass., July 2, aged 
61 —— ‘ 

6 was coaverted twenty-seven years ago, in Lisbon, Ct., under 
the labors of Revs. C. D. Fillmore and S. W. Hammond, and bap- 
tized by the former. Methodism was but little known in Lisbon 
previous to the revival of 1842, in which Bro. Phillips was con- 
verted. In this revival sixty were converted, and a society formed, 
and church erected. A few rethain that were converted, te remem- 
ber that glorious work. 

Bro. Phillips has lived the last fifteea years in Chicopee, where he 
was loved and esteemed as a citizen and a Christian by all that 
knew him. His sickness was short, and borne with patience. As 
the morning light flashed upon the eastern horizon, his spirit, with- 
out a struggle, took its flight to the land of rest, to inherit the reward 

. J. H. Pacis. 


Mrs. Luna Livermore Fuuter, formerly widow of Samuel Liv- 
ermore, subsequently widow of John Fuller, both of Livermore, a 
a member of the M. E. Church, died in East Livermore, May 
15, 1870. 

The subject of this notice was born in Tisbury, Mass., March 11, 
1784, from which place her parents removed to Livermore when she 
was mall. For sixty years she was numbered with the people of 
God on earth. As one of the oldest members of the Church, her 
demise is like removing one of the old landmarks She was highly 

t d for her p ‘ul of spirit, her constancy as a Christian, 
and her intelligent piety, as well as her social qualities. 

For one of her age, she retained her faculties remarkably. In a 
conversation with the writer on the early days of Methodism in Liv- 
ermore, she referred to the first time Jesse Lee preached in Liver- 
more, which was in 1794; stated she was present, and referred to the 
text, found in Romans viii. 13, “ If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, 
ye shall live.” . 

Her life is left to furnish her dying testimony. She was attacked 
suddenly, but without extreme suffering. After a short illness, she 
“ was not, for God took” her. Dante, WATERHOUSE. 

North Fayette, July 9, 1870. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Domestie. 

The anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, the 
victory which William III. and Protestantism 
gained over bis father-in-law, James II., and 
Popery, was celebrated by our Irish friends in 
New York after the “good ould way.” The 
Orangemen were assembled to the numbers of 
some 3,000, including women and children, in Elm 
Park, on the 12:h, when they were suddenly 
assaulted by about 300 Irish laborers armed with 
all kinds of murderous bludgeons. The Orange- 
men had a few revolvers among them, which they 
handled with such good effect, that several of the 
assailants were carried off the field dead, and some 
two hundred, more or less, seriously wounded. 
The police interfered in season to save further 
rioting. It was a disgraceful affair for both par- 
ties; and if, as some say, the Orangemen were to 
blame in inciting the quarrel, they were highly 
culpable. The truth can never be so advanced. 
This celebrating victories is a silly ceremony. The 
sooner these old battles are forgotten, the better. 

A Mexican piratical craft, the Forward, was re- 
cently attacked by the U. S. ship Mohican, and 
captured. Ensign Wainwright and one man were 
killed, and six wounded. The prisoners were de- 
livered to the Mexican authorities at Mazatlan, and 
were so shamefully treated, that even the represen- 
tations of the American Consul failed to procure 
them any consideration. 

Mrs. Lincoln has at length been granted a pen 
sion, by the Government, of $3,000 per annum. 

Prevost Paradol, the new French Minister, ar- 
rived in Washington, on the 14th, with his son 
and daughter. : 

A soldier's monument was dedicated at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the 13th. 

Generals Starr, Thompson, and Mannix have 
been tried in Canandaigua, for the infraction of the 
neutrality laws in the late Fenian raid, and sen 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in Auburn jail, 
and a fine of $10 each, except Mannix, whose term 
is one year. 

A collision occurred on the Northern Railroad, 
near Canaan, N. H., on the 13th, between the 
down mail and the accommodation trains, killing 
One engineer, and injuring several. 

And now the country can breathe free; Congress 
has adjourned. The proceedings of the last day 
were exciting. Mr. Frelinghuysen, the new Minis- 
ter to England, vice Motley, removed, was con 
firmed by a vote of 40 to3. The sum of $5,000,000 
was placed in the control of the President, to be 
expended for the regulation of Indian affairs. The 
sine die adjournmen’ was voted at 5 o’clock. 

On the 15th, the President received dispatches 
from Europe, announcing that war had been de- 
clared between France And Prussia. The an-, 
nouncement has created great excitement in 
Washington, and throughout the country. 

Rumors are in circulation to-day that Russia and 
Prussia are in strict accord in the struggle against 
France. 

Mr. Motley refuses to resign, for public reasons 
set forth in a letter to Mr. Fish. 

Two murders occurred in Boston, Sunday night. 
One was an Italian, killed by his countrymen; and 
the other an Irishman, by his. 

Three hundred and fifty more Chinese arrived at 
8t. Louis, Sunday, and left for Tennessee. 

The Germans all over the country are holding 
mass meetings, sympathizing with their country- 
men in the present struggle. 

Sunday was an excessively bot day in Boston 





and vicinity, the thermometer ranging high in the 
nineties. 

Georgia was readmitted without any conditions 
except that elections shall.be held in pursuance of 
the State Constitution, and nothing in the act shall 
be held to interpret this Constitution. It is de- 
clared in the act, however, that the amendments to 
the Federal Constitution must be ratified by a legal 
legislature, and-this is generally regarded as fixing 
that the election of a new legislature must be held 
in November. The House some time ago decided 
that old members of that body did not continue in 
office, but the Senate has yet to decide which set 
shall be admitted. 

The exodus from Washington, at the close of 
Congress, was almost without precedent. 


GReAT BRITAIN. 

The Queen has sent an appeal to the Emperor for 
peace, The €xcitement in London is intense. 
Business was at a stand-still. After change hours, 
the markets were generally firmer, and American 
securities were steady, but nominal. 

A desperate riot between Orangemen and Cath- 
olics occurréd on the 14th at Aughnacloy. A dep- 
uty master of the Orange organization was killed 
and many persons were wounded. 

A. W. Kinglake, member of Parliament, more 
famous for his history of the Crimean war, most 
famous for his little book of travels in Palestine 
and the East, called “ Eothen,” died last week in 
London. His first and best book long sought a 
publisher. It is a dish of Jersey cream of travel 
that has seldom been equalled, and never excelled. 
His “ Crimean War’ was more exact, labored, 
able, and unpopular, though pages of it, such as 
the charge of the six hundred, and his charge on 
Napoleon, are powerful pictures. 

FRANCE AND Prussia. 

Up to the present writing, it is impossible to 
give any definite idea of the true state of affairs 
between France and Prussia. Ome rumor says 
Leopold has withdrawn, and d@mother that he has 
not. hen we learn that the French Ministry 
have resigned, with a contradiction on the end of 
the announcement. Spain is tranquil, however, 
preferring to let the other powers fight out the bat- 
tle, if they will. It seems certain that France is 
very desirous for war, and is making great prepara- 
tion tothatend. Prussia, if not quite so belliger- 
ent in words, is no less so in action, making every 
preparation with the utmost energy. Belgium, in 
view of a hostile invasion, is placing her army on 
an immediate war footing. In the meantime, Eng- 
land, Russia, and Austria are making strenuous 
efforts to bring about a reconciliation. The new 
French Minister to this country, Paradol, did not 
hear of the war flurry till he landed the other day in 
New York. He is reported to have said that he did 
not believe France and Prussia would come to hos- 
tilities; but should war come, the first shot would 
unite all parties in defence of French bonor. 

Count Benedetti, the French Ambassador to 
Prussia, was refused an interview with the King 
on the 13th, and he i ded his 
passports, and started for home. 

Germany is a unit for King and country, and a 
wild enthusiasm prevails in the minor States. 

General Moltke has been summoned to Berlin. 

Monetary affairs all over Europe are immensely 
disturbed. 

England officially favors the view of France, 
namely, that Spain has aright to chose any one 
for King except a German Prince. 


diate) A 





LATER. 

The French Corps Legislatif declared war with 
Prussia on the 15th. The declaration was based 
on the following causes: ‘‘ First, the insult offered 
at Ems to Count Benedetti, the French Minister, 
and its approval by the Prussian Goverament; 
second, the refusal of the King of Prussia to com- 
pel the withdrawal of Prince Leopold’s name as a 
candidate for the Spanish throne; third, the fact 
that the King persisted in giving the Prince liberty 
to accept the crown.” These are to every candid 
mind futile and insufficient grounds for war, but it 
is well known they are only a pretext. France has 
other motives 


It is said a proclamation signed by Napoleon 
has been prepared for distribution throughout the 
German States as soon as the French troops have 
crossed the froutier. It assures the German, people 
that France wars against Prussia, not Germany, 
and has no idea of conquest. An enormous number 
of copies have already been printed. 

Immediately on the declaration of war, immense 
bodies of troops were put in motion to the frontier, 
and the Emperor is to take the field in person. The 
Prussians are concentrating at Mayence in large 
force under General Moltke. In both nations there 
seems to be no peace party, though it is said 
Ollivier is disposed that way, and that the Emperor 
has had an angry discussion with him on the sub- 
ject. 

The governments of Holland and Belgium will 
mobilize their armies. Although both France and 
Prussia promise to respect the Belgian neutrality, 
these assurances are considered doubtful, and both 
governments feel called upon to be prepared for all 
emergencies. The war enthusiasm is t J 


Belgian troops have concentrated at Antwerp, to 
be held in readiness in case of breach of Belgium’s 
neutrality by either of the belligerent powers dur- 
ing the coming struggle. Holland has declared its 
neutrality, and declines the offer made by Prussia 
of an army to defend her frontier. 


The government receives each hour from all parts 
of Germany offers of men, horses, arms and money 
in support of the national cause. The volunteer- 
ing is extraordinary, and the entire male popula- 
tion demand arms. The government recommends 
Bremen asa port of refuge. The South German 
States are responding to Prussia’s notice of the dec- 
laration of war, and are enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of fatherland. The political differences have 
been obliterated by the aggressions of France. 
Columns of Prussian troops are moving in the di- 
rection of the Rhine and the northwest coast. 


The scene in the Corps Legislatif, when the gov- 
ernment announced that the Council of Ministers 
had finally decided to declare war against Prussia, 
was of the most exciting character. Loud cries of 
“ Vive le France,” “ Vive l'Empire,” “ Vive Na- 
poleon,” issued from every quarter of the Cham- 
bers, and order was restored with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. There was unbounded satisfaction at the 
course the Emperor had decided to pursue. 

SPAIN. 

A proposal is under discussion here to confer for 
three years the royal attributes on Regent Serrano. 
Rome. ; 

There is a liberal uprising here, and an attack on 
the city is feared. 

In the (Ecumenical Council, last week, a protest 
was read by the presiding father against the cal- 
umnies of the public press, and was unanimously 
approved by the bishops. 

News Nores. 

Father Gavazzi has arrived in Paris, en route to 
the United States and the Evangelical Council. 
—— Advices from China report that representa. 
tions have been made to the Imperial Government 
which will result in the prohibition of females emi- 
grating from China to California. —— David G. 
Fulgersone, one of the oldest bookbinders in New 
York city, and connected with the Methodist 
Book Concern since its organization, died in Brook- 
lyn on Wednesday of last week. —— Gilmore is 
making arrang ts for a ster concert in 
Boston next June. He wants a building to accom- 
modate 100,000 hearers, and 20,000 performers. 
He wants all the most celebrated bands of Europe, 
and all the most famous artists. From present ap- 
pearances the European bands will have to prac- 
tice march music for some time tocome. The great 
leader is confident of suctess. 





COLLEGE HONORS. 


Bowdoin College has conferred LL. D. on Thomas 
Drummond, of Chicago, United States Circuit 
Judge, of the clars of 1830; and Charles M. Cum- 
ston, of Boston, Principal of the English High 
School, of the class of 1843. D.D. on Rev. William 
Warren, of Gorham; Professor William M. Bar- 
bour, of Bangor; and Professor Charles C. Everett, 
of Harvard, of the class of 1850. 

The University of Rochester has conferred the 
degree of D. D. on Rev. J. D. Fulton, of this city. 

Alleghany College conferred D. D. on Revs. J. 
M. Thoburn and J. S. Deale. LL. D. on J. W. F. 
White. 

Miami University, D. D. on Rev. T. S. Kendall, 
of Oregon. LL. D. on Senators A. G. Thurman, 
of Ohio, and O. P. Morton, of Indiana. 

Marietta, Ohio, D D. on Rev. C. E. Babb, of Cin- 
cinnati. LL. D. on Ex-Professor E B. Andrews, 
and Professor A. G. Wormley, of the Staxling Med- 
ical College. Columbus. ; 

Adrian College, Michigan, D. D. on Rev. O. H. 
White, of New Haven, Ct. 

Indiana State University, LL. D. on Hon. C. P. 
Hester, Califernia. D. D.on John McMillan, Pa., 
and Edward Eggleston, of The /ndependent. 

Lombard, Ill., D. D. on Revs. A. C. Barry and 
G. 'T. Flanders. 

Mhnmouth, Iil., D. D. 
and R. Dodds, Syria. 

Georgetown College, D. C. LU. D. on Hon. C 
P. James, and T. Ewing, jr., of Ohio. 


Hobart College conferred LL. D. on Rt. Rev. 
Jobn Williams, Bishop of Connecticut, and Judge 
C.J. Folger; D. Ds on Rev. J. F. Coolidge, of Bos- 
ton. 


Trinity College, Hartford, D. D. on Rev. W. 
Woodruff, Bishop elect of New Hampshire; Rev. J. 
A. Paddock, of Brooklyn; Rev. J. Barnard, Auburn; 
Rev. W. Rudder, Philadelphia. LL. D. on Hon. 8. 
L. Woodford, John Ordvanneux. 


on W. Barrie, Canada, 


GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— In noticing that they have been firing can- 
non in the fields near Paris to bring on a rain, the 
New York Commercial adds that the next firing 
of cannon that takes place there may end a reign. 


—— The present wheat crop of California, it is 


ati 





both in Germany and France. A large force of 





ted, will fall 2,000,000 centals short of the 
last, leaving 200,000 tons for export. 





—— The editor of the Marietta Register is get- 
ting into hot water on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion, and proceeds to define his position in this 
highly diplomatic manner: — 


1. If a woman is disposed to argue with us in 
ong of woman's suffrage, we are in favor of it 


4 If the lady happens to be against it, we are 
against it likewise. 

3. If it is a mixed assembly of ladies, one or 
more on each side, they may have the row among 
themselves — we holding the bonnets. 


— Mr. Tennyson listened to Dean Stanley’s 
funeral sermon on Charles Dickens in Westminster 
Abbey. 








July 16, 1870. 

Gou. — #1.16}. 

Froun.— Superfine, $4.50 to 476; extre, 95.25 to 
7.26 ; Michigan, $6.25 to 7.76; St. Louis, 87.25 to 10.00. 

New Coan. — $1.10 to 1.15; new mixed, $1.05 to 1.10. 

Oats. — 55 to 80c. 

Sump. — Timothy, Herds’ Grass, #7.50 to $7.75; Red 
Top, $3.75 per sack ; R. I. Bent, $2 to 2.50 per bushel ; 
Clover, 16 to 180. per Ib. 

New Appias. — Per bushel, #2.50. 

Onions. —-Bermuda Onions, $4.50 per bbl. 

Pong. — $32.00 to 34.00; Lard, 16} to 17c. ; Hams, 19 
to 20c. per Ib. 

Bourrsn. —New Butter, 25 to Sc. per Ib. 

Cunzss. — Factory, 11 to 130. ; Dairy, 10 to 120. 

Boas. — 230. a dozen. 

Datep Appies. —8 to 12c per |b. 

Har. — $18.00 to 25.00 per ton, per cargo; $23.00 to 
27.00, per ton, per car load. 

Poratons. — $1.12 to 1.25 per bushel. 

Buans. — Extra Pes, $2.50 to 2.62; common, $1.50 to 
1.%. 

Srnaweennizs. — 2c. to 25c. per quart. 

Gooszpennizs. — $4 00 to 4.50 per bushel. 

Biogserrizs.— 17 to 20c. per quart. 

Cranperaizs. — Per bbl. $22.00 to 25.00. 

Onanozs. — $15.00 per box. 

Lemons. — $12.00 per box. 

West Invi Squasa. — $4.00 per ewt. 

Carsots — $1.25 per doz. bunches. 

Bgers. — 75c. per doz. bunches. 

Torwirs.— $1.00 to 1.26 per doz. bunches. 

Green Peas. — $2.50 per bush. 

Marte Sugar. — 12 to 13c. per Ib. 

R —A derate demand for Flour. Prices 
unchanged. Corn remains quiet. Grass Seed very quiet. 
Pork in fair demand. Hameactive. A firmer feeling for 
Eggs. An advance on Oranges and Lemons. Strawber- 
ries nearly through. Beans dull. 











BRIGHTON CATTLE —+} 


For the week ending Wednesday, July 13. 
Weekly receipt of Cattle, seen) pe, carefully 
pre; 








ttle, 3,480 ; and ee 6,907 ; Swine, 4,360 ; 
number of Western , 1,988; » 142; 
orking Oxen and le left 
over from last week, 1 
‘ Gattle — Extra, $13.50@14.00; first 
uality, $12.75@13.25 ; second quality, $11. 7 DD; 
third quality, $9 Oog1.09 } poorest 87.006 
10 00 per 100 the total oe: Hides, Tallow, 
and Dressed Beef). 
Brighton Hides - yf raga 
Brighton Tallow per | Ant 


Country Skins — —e. a — each 
Hides — 6) @7e. ey for country. 
6@64c. Ib. se ae 


ts each. 

Wool Skins — = $508 nee» per skin. 

8 Skins 

Calf Skins — elie. —— 

Stores — Yearlings. $15 to 28; two year olds, $30 to 
45; three year olds, $45 to 60) per head. Most of the 
small Cattle that are in a fair condition are sold for Beef 
But a few Stores in Market 

Milch Cows. Extra, $85@115; ordinary, $50@50; 
Store Cows, per head. Most of the Oows 
offered for sale in Market are of an ordinary grade. But 
a few Extra ones in. Prices depend a great deal upon the 
fancy of the purchrer. 

Working Oxen. The demand for Working Oxen is not 
very active, and a few pairs are all that the Market re- 
quires during the hot weather each Market Day We 

uote sales at $100, 140, 135, 160, 175, 220, 225, 240, 265, 
is per pair. 

Sheep and Lambs. Most of the Western Sheep were 
owned by Butchers, and were taken direct from the cars 
to be slanghtered. We quote prices — Extra and select 
lots, 6.00 to 8.50; ordinary, #3.00 to 5.50 per head. 
Lemibe, $3 50 to 7.00 per head, or from 4 to 9 cents per 


"Fetus. Store Pigs — Wholesale, 20 @ — cents per Ib. ; 
retail, 12 @ l5cente per Ib. Spring Pigs, wholesale, 6e 
20 cents per Ib. ; retail, — @ — cents Ib. Coarse 
Shoats, — @—cts.per lb. Fat Hogs— 1,100 at Market. 
Prices 10@10} cents per Ib. 

Remarks. — The quality of the Western Cattle was not 
much different from that of last week, the larger portion 
of them being of a common grade. The best Cattle sold 
full as high as they dia last week, but upon the poorer 


Texas Cattle in Market, some of them in a very fair con- 
dition. Most of the Maine Cattle were sold for Beef. 
There were but a few good Beef Cattle among them. 
Many of the Northern Cattle were small grass fed Steers, 
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June 30, by Rev. G. C. Banning, David F. Vickery to 
Miss Harriet E. Vickery, all of Providence. 

_ in — be del “s Rev. J. 0. Dodge, Walter S. 
Ct., to Miss Hattie A. Gra- 





—_ of ot Willington 

. B. Pareonage, in Hampton, N. H., July 13, 
wy Rew e w. Roland, Thomas 0. Reynolds, "M D., of 
Kingston, N. H., to Miss M. Fannie Smith, of Raymond ; 


N. H. 

In this city, July 14, by Rev. George Prentice, Rev. T 
Augustus Jacobs, — Rockport, Mass., to Miss Sarah L. 
Robinson, of Bosto 

In this city, Jaly 12 by Rev. Mr. Collyer, Warren L. 
Davis to Miss Helen M Pepper, both of Somerville. 

In Somerville, July 3, by Rev. W. G. Leonard, James 
Downee to Josie Agnes Pedell. both of Somerville 

To Oxford, Mass., July 3, by Rev. Daniel Wait, 
Thomas Bailey to Miss Sarah Ann Waddington ; July 
4, Henry Matthews to Miss Louisa Holmes, all of Oxford. 

In Barre, July 5, by Rev. G R Bent, Edward A. Sea- 
ver, of Westminster, Mass., to Miss Amanda M. Rollins, 
of Brookfield, Mass. 

in Vernon, ©t., June 22, by Rev. H. 8. Ramadell, 
George Miner to Mies Mary 8. Madge, only daughter of 
William OC. Mudge, esq., of Vernon 

In Denmark, June 28, by Rev A. H. Witham, Jared 
F. Berry to Miss Lydia A. Bucknell, both of Denmark. 

In Vassalboro’, by Rev. Josieh Bean, William 8. Rich- 
ardson, of Canaan, to Mrs. Maria E. Brann, of Vassal- 
boro 


In Montville, June 4, by Rev. W. J. Clifford, Merrill C. 
Gorden, of Knox, to Miss Caro V. Dg of Montville. 

In West Gardner, June 11, by Rev. CB. Besse, Eugene 
H. Collins, of Chelsea, Me., to Miss Julia Norton, of 
West Gardiner; in Pittston, June 18, John Patterson to 
Mrs. Fannie 0. Burrell, both of Pittston. 





Beaths. 


In Greenfield, Juiy 12, Bertie A., youngest child of 
Rey. L. A. Boeworth. Our deeply afflicted brother and 
his companion are sustained in this their great sorrow by 
a better faith than Gerald Massey’s, when he said, on the 
death of his child, 

“ The physician left our door ajar, one night, 
And the grim thief, Death, stole in ; 
for they are rejoicing in the assurance ‘that at the de- 
parture of the epirit of their dear little bor, Two angels 
went out of their home, where but the one went in, who 
d ded with the amaranthine wreath 5 




















Business Letters Received to July 16. 
Chas. Bowker; N. W. Chase, H. E. Crocker; ©. C. 
Dodge, 8. A. Davis, L. E. Dodge; Richard Udgerly’ 
James W. Fitch; N. Goodrich; Wm. J. Horner, R. R. 
Hills; J. BE. Johnson, J. M. Johnson; 8. Lord; J. 0. 
Peck; J.M. Mansfield; John L. Robinson, G. W. Ru- 
land; A. Silverthorn ; Richard Walker. 





| PMathavist Book Bepository. 





Money Letters received fom July 9 to July 16. 

J. Buddington, jr., J. Burton, H. 8. Booth, J. 8. Bar- 
rovs, W. Bryant, A. Baylies, 8. W. Bidwell; J. P. Cobb, 
A. L. Cooper, R. Chrystie, J. C. W. Coxe, Geo. L. Clapp, 
David Carr; C. Dingman, G. W. Done, T.J. Deavitt; 
J.D. Flint; T. C. Groth, D. Godfrey, jr., Freeman Gro- 
ver, 8. E. Gerry; E. O. Humphry, Jason Hatch, E. A. 
Helmershausen ; W. Johnston, H. T. Jones; A. 8. Ladd, 
I. Lord; J. H. Mansfield, B. M. Mitchell, T. Mackie, 
Geo. A. Miller, 0. L. Miner, 1. Morelen; J. Nixon, jr. ; 
W. Pegeival; H. 8. Ramadell, A. B. Russell, C. G. Rob. 
bins, B, J. Roberts, L. 8.Ramsdell,I. P. Richards; C. 
Sturdivant, Thomas Smith, Geo. De B. Stoddard, A. F. 
Swift, Cyrus Stone; D. P. Thompson, A. C. Tift, G. C. 
Tuesley, L. W. Trask, 8. O. Todd; J. F. Woods, D. 
Wells, O Worthen, Geo. Webber. 

James P. Magze, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 

















HERALD CALENDAR. 


Hamilton Camp-meeting begins Aug. 16, closes Aug. 24. 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 22. 

Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 22. 

ag > eames ae Epping, N. H., nage Mon- 


ug. 

Willi tic Camp-meeting, Aug 29. 

Kennebec Valley Camp- -meeting, Aug. 30. 

Kennebunk Camp-meeting. Aug. 25 

Bath Camp meeting, Sept. 5. 

Springfield District Camp-meeting, ees. oy 4 29. 

Kearsarge Camp meeting, Wilmot, N. H., it. 5. 

Yarmouth Camp-meeting commences Aug + * 

Kast Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 23. 

Hodgdon Camp-meeting, Aug. 15 

Kast Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 22 

Lyndon Camp-meeting, Aug 29 

Charleston. Me., Camp meeting, Sept. 12 

Northport Camp-meeting, Aug 29 

Camp-meeting at Windsor, Aug. 22. 

Rockland District Camp-meeting, Windsor, Me., Aug. 
22. 





WORCESTER MONTHLY PREACHERS’ MBETING 
will convene at Laurel eed M. B. Church, Worces- 
ter, Tuesday, Aug. 2, at lv 

ssay and Discussion: ° ‘What Religious Ideas can 
Rationaliam claim an ability to reach Independently of 
the Sacred Scriptures’ ”’ Essay, by Rey. A. McKeown 

The Secretary was instructed to urge the ministerial 
brethen to attend and sustain these meetings. 

8. A. Fucrer, Secretary. 








* METHODIST STATE CONVENTION. — There will be 
@ general Convention of the Methodists of Vermont, at 
Montpelier, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20 and 21, 

0. 
yo —1. All members of Annual Conferences, 
and all acting pastors of the M. EK Chareb residing 
within the arate will be d as ial dele- 
gates. 2. It is provided that the several charges send 
lay delegates to the Convention, ss follows; One dele- 
gat« for every charge having one hundred members, and 
under ; two for every charge having from one to two han- 
dred members ; and three for every charge having over 
twob In addition to the regular dele- 
gates, the members and friends of the Church, through- 
out the State, are raya be invited to attead the Conven- 

and participate in 
“i es. — All delegates will be expected to pay their 
board during the © , bat will be 
made to make the expense a8 light as possible. 
PROGRAMME. 

1. Monday evening, at 7 o'clock, there will be a gen- 
eral prayer-meeting at the M. E. Chureh in Montpelier. 

2. The Convention will be regularly organized on 
Tuesday, at 9 o'clock A M., and will hold three sessions 
each day, namely : from 9 aM. ieee from 1) P. x 
. M.; and from 7 p.m. to 9) P. 

RuBsRCTS : 1. “ The Historical and Statistical Sketch of 
Methodism in Vermont.”’ 2. ‘‘ The Importance of our 

national Peculiarities..’ 3. ‘“‘Our Educational 
Interests and Duties.” 4. ‘* The Sunday-school and the 
Charch ; How may the Sunday-school be Made to Con. 
tribute Most to the Power of the Church?” 5. “Tem. 
perance.”” 6 “ Church Finances.” 7. “ Divorce.’ 48 














“The Mutual Relations and Duties of Church and 
State.” 9 ‘How can we Strengthen our Feeble 
Charges, and Extead our Work?” 10. ‘*The Codper- 
ation of the Laity in the Work of the Chureh ; its Im- 
portance, and How it Oan be Best Secured.’ 

These subjects have been committed to able bands for 
discussion, and will be presented to the Convention by 
them in the form of essays or addresses, and will be fol- 
lowed by such general discussion as the Convention shall 
judge proper. Per -— of Committee, 

July 11. . L. Coopgr, sec. of Sub. Com. 


YARMOUTHPORT CAMP-MEETING commences Aug. 
9. We understand that the Transportation Committee 
for this meeting have made arrangements for the trans- 
porting of all baggage, to be delivered upon the ground, 
free of charge, such baggage being distinctly marked 
with the owner’s name, the aame of the society tent or 
family tent, and the number and name of the avenue 
upon which such tent is located. These grounds have 
been very much enlarged, this year,and now contain 
about forty acres. Several new cottages are- being 
erected, and old society tenés are being re:noved, to give 
place to new and more commodious ones. Among them, 
is the Hanover Street’ Soviety, who, having no place of 
their own to worship in at home, are to have a nice 
large tent in the grove, where testimony and song will 
be heard from the members of the old First Church, 
who, we are glad to know, have’ mot lost their spirit of 
earnestuess to labor for the good of souls. 


N. H. CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
COLLEGE. — Fall Term commences Aug. 17. Catalogues 
sent free, on application. Gro. J. JuDEINS. 

Tilton, N. H., Jaly 5, 1870. July 21. 2t. 


POST OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
* Rev. N. J. Merrill, Wilbrabam, Mass 























= Nav) gators, ‘aud all Severes obliged to leave the 
country temporarily, should place valua ‘les of every 
nature in the Union safe Deposit Vaults, 40 State St, 
Boston. 4ilt 22° 


VAST QUANTITIES OF IvorY :¥ DESTROYED. 
Thousands of teeth that might last a lifetime are lost 
every yesr, simply because the parties concerned 
either forg-t or do not appreciate the fact that 50z°- 
DONT, duly applied, renders the rt substance proof 
against decay. daly 21, tt 98° 








Accideuts will oceur even in the best-regulated fam- 
flies, and “ SPALDING’: G.iUE” should be kept handy. 


HAMILTON CAMR-MEETING. — Any person wish- 
ing to select lots for society or private tent, will find the 
Committee at the Grove every pleasant Tuesday after- 
noon. 4t. July 21. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD CAMP-MEETING. — The 
Vinevard Grove Co, having tendered to the Camp- 
meeting Association the use and control of the new wharf 
just built by them near the camp-ground, the said wharf 
has been accepted by the Directors of the Camp-meeting 
Association, and will hereafter be the Camp-meeting 
Landing. All baggage for the camp-ground should be 
marked ‘‘ Camp-meeting Landing.’ The gates at the 
whart will be closed against the landing of all excursion 
parties on the Sabbath. Geo. F. Gavirr, 

July 21. 4t. Agent M. V. C. M. Association. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP-MEETING. — This meet- 
ing will be held in Stark, N. H., commencing Sept. 12, 
and continuing through the week. Further notice soon. 

Groveton, N. H., July 16, 1870. D. J, Surra. 


COMMUNION SERVICES 

(de are making a Specialty of the 

manufacture of Communion Gare of 

the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 

propriate designs, @atalogues show- 

ing the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application, 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 


PHanufacturers of Fine Siloer Platen CHare. 
71 Jan. 6. 1¥ 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
“Songs of Devotion,” 


FOR 
Public and Social Worship. 


By W. H. DOANE. 
288 Pages, about 650 Hymns, and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper, of convenient 
size, and bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“ SONGS OF D DEVOTION ” 
Con’ totes Hymns, new and old. It has been prepared 
by W. H. DOANE, of Cincinnati, the well-kn wn au- 
thor of “SILVER SPRAY,” and of much of the most 
p pales Sunday-schooi music now in use. Mr. Doane 
has had the couneel and co-operation of the leading men 
in Church and Association work, and it is believed tha! 
“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


will prove the most valuable Hymn and Tune Book for 
universel use ever published — the low price at which 
it is offered will bring it within reach of all. 

The first edition was nearly al! soid at the “ Interna- 
tional Con ention of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
a he a4 in June, at, Indianapolis. Tas Conven- 

ed‘ Songs of Devotion” 
to ali the Young Men's Christian Associations in the 
country. The second edition is now in press, and will 
be ready August Ist. 

A single copy mailed, ee. to any address on 
rece'pt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to examine it 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Pus.isrers, New York. 


Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
duly7, 381 tf 138 


A NEW AND MUCH-NEEDED BOOK. 


MATERNITY 
A POPULAR TREATISE, 
For Young Wives and Mothers. 


By T. 8. VERDI, A.M, M. D., of Washington, D. C. 
Dr. VERDI is a well-known and successful Hom ce 
pathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific training 
and large experience. His book has arisen from a 
wantfeltin his own practice, as a Monitor to Young 
Wives, a Guide to Young Mothers, and an assistant to 
the family ph es It deals skillfully, sensibly, and 
delicately wit ee oe of @ y marri 
as connected with the holy duties of Maternity, giving 
p ormation which er must —- either in conver- 
sation with physi rom such a source as this 
— evidently the preferable mode of learning, for a del- 
leate and sensitive woman. Plain and intelligible, ve 
without effence to the most fastidious taste, the s 
of this book must commend it to careful By it 
treais of the needs, dangers, and alleviaions of the 
time or travail; and gives extended detailed instruc- 
tions for the care and medical treatment of infants 
and children» throughout all the perils of early life. 

As a Mother's Manual, it will have a large sale, and 
as « book of snecia' and reliable —— on very 
imp >rtant topics, it will be heartily welco \e 
Handsomely poteees on laid paper; bevelled peasde, 

extra English cloth, 12m», 450 pages. Price $2 5 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will he sent post-; aid on 
receipt of the price by 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New Yor«k. 
July 21,it 7° 


Hine "TIS DONE, or THE SECRET OUT. Mous- 
tache and Whiskers in 42 days. This Great 8z- 











Ez 00 
Maile@ free for 25 cents, Address HUNTE R& CO., 
H inedale, N. H. duly 21, 71 4t 92° 





WANTED — Immediately, a youog or middle-aged 

lady, of religious character and good address, to 
have the general charge of children when not in 
school, attend to their wardrobe, etc. Must under- 
stand music and the plano. This affords to the right 
person reasonable wages, a permanent situ ation, and a 
good home. Address, with reference, C. D. H., care of 





Box 1862, Boston Post-oflice. July 14 
SILVE RETTE 2 makes p ootta Stiver Plate. 


Forks, etc. Housekeepers, = Lr — for one bottle, 
$i for three. SILVERETTE Co. eve e 
Tune #0, 41 — 





A REVOLUTION 


Has commenced, of INDUCEMENTS NEVER BE- 
~—— SvreEEe, witha NEW AND NOVEL WAY 
to obta 

FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE. 
Every lady can have one on this plan. Call one or ad- 
dress, with stamp, for full particulars, G. E. M 
FIELD, 24 Tremont Place, Beston. Agents war ted. 

July 2', io1 13t 131* 








YARMOUTH PORT CAMP- 
MEETING. 


COMMENCING AUG. 9, 1870, 
Cars leave the Old Colony Depot, Boston, daily, at 
8 A.M. and 4 P.M. (Sundays excepted), Fare from 
Way —— same 


passes at the camp-ground. All b wea distinctly 
marked “Ya mouth Port Camp Grovnd,” with own- 
e:’s name, tent, and No., will be dslivered free cf 
charge. Heavy articles must be sent by freight train 
the Friday, Saturday, or Monday previous, Ticket. 
to be obtained at the +78 Isloay Depot and wa 
stations Also at J. P. GEE'S, No. 38 Bromfield, 
aud O. T. TAYLOR'S, noe 12 Hanover 8t., Boston. 
TENT LOTS. 

Persons applying for ient lots, must give satisfactory 
refererce, private tents must have the name of 
the owner and the number of the lot on the front, and 
society tents front and back The La ws roh biting the 
building of teats after the meetin, us will be en- 
forced. The sale of tents standin; ~S lote on the 
ground must be endorsed by the Committee and re- 
corded, or the lot forfeited. 


BOARDING 

will be furnishe lat the fol owing rates, commencing 
tuesday, for one wiek or more, $6 per week; com- 
a ue Satureay. for the remainder of the meeting, 
Yor each single day, $1 25. Single meais, —- 
{Sunday except d) .7o, Breakfast and supper. AO. 
inner on Sueday,$\. Boarding masters wil —- 

La tena boarding themse!ves provisions at reasonable 

LIGHTS. 

A light is required in each tent during the night. 
Owners and masters of tents must bring their own, as 
the Committee do not provide them, Kerosene Ol) 
can be had of the Committee. 

POST-OFFICE 
at the Committee’s tent. Two mails will be vooutved 
and sent ovteach day. Stamps and *y can 
had at the office. Also Books, Music, etc. The sale Or 
the above articles. or articl+s of merehandise by other 
parties, is stricily forbidden on the ground, 
POLICE. 

ee Deputy Me“oy, wie = corps of police, will 

in atte a Aseurap + best of order. 


Per order of the se +) Committees 





July 14, 1870, July 21, 2t 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NorTON, Mass. The pd Term of this Institution 
will epee on Thursday, Sept 8th, 18°0. For Catalogue, 
app ¥, to H. A. t ‘O88, . orto Mrs ©... mET- 
CA Principal, Norton, Mass. June 30, 6) rn 177* 


REMOVAL. 


E D. EVERETT has removed trom Hanover Street, 
* where he has been in business more than 30 years, 
to No, 13 SUMMER STREET, near Yeteewe Street. 
duly 14,51 4 


Adare eners, 


FoR MARKING CLOTHING, ETC Single, 5 cts., 4 for 
$\: per doz., $2.26; by m 3 per gross $22.50. 
FoR WRiTING ON WOOD, LABE:S, ete. Single, 
50 cts.; per doz., $3; per grees, Toss, $30, - 
* More convenient than Jak.” — Am«r. A iturist. 
“ Invaluable for marking :ivea. pam Ladies Book. 
> ‘ very useful article.” — Am. Institut 187, 
NUFACTURED and cold A the INDEWIBLE 
rENclnone Northampton, M. 
EB sold by Stationers and Dealers EVERYWHERE. 
July7, 151 4t 


-ORCUTT’S RELIABLE 


LIGHTNING RODS: 


Those who wish perfect yoy are cominies that 
the sabseriber still continues to protect all sinds of 
strucwres from effects of lightaing. Thirty five 
years const«nt prac’ 

FAILURE, is the best guarantee for fature - rations. 

Orders from any section of country +nd vicinity bv 
wall or otherwise, revetved at No, mt! Cornbill, Boston 
July 7, 31 201° WM. 4. ORC 

















A SURE PROFIT. 


Guus BOARDERS. 12 miles out. Some outlay 
anted. Fer particulars a4. .-4, P at this offiee, 
6lJune 9, tf 1ae* 


Central Railroad 
of Lowa. 


235 MILES IN LENGTH. 
Now Nearly Completed. 





This Company are now pushing their work forward 
with great rapidity, and the entire line necessary to 
connect St. Louis and St. Paul is graded and under 
contract to be finished this season. The fact that this 
enterprise has been undertaken by a combination of 
leading ban\ers and railroad capitalists, of well-known 
wealth, experience, and ability, insures ite early com- 
pletion and future success. 

The road runs through the richest and most thickly 
settled portions of Iowa, and is built in the interests of 
the great Northern system of roads which centre at 
St. Paul. The 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


of the Company pay 7 per cent. gold interest, free of 
Government tax, and are issued for the very sma)! 
amount of $16,000 per mile. For the present, the un- 
solid portion are offered at 95 and accrued interest. 
The attention of investors is invited to the fact that 
the road is now nearly finished, and that the security 
is therefore entitled to a high rank. 

In our opinion, no class of investments has been 
found so uniformly safe and profitable as First Mert- 
gages on completed railroads. 

Of 235 companies operating 40,000 miles of railroad 
in the Northern and Western States, on which there is 
a bended debt of $662,009,000, we know of but two that 
do not pay their interest re y. 4 


WE BELIEVE THERE L BE NO MORE 
FAVORABLE TIME to sell’ GOVERNMENTS 
and buy REALLY FIRST-CLASS RAILROAD 
SECURITIES — sucn As tuxse—THAN THE 
PRESENT. 

W. B. SHATTUCK, 
: TREASU BER. 


After a full examination, we have accepted an Agen- 
cy for the sale of the above First Mo tgage Bonds, and 
desire to recommend them to our customers 


As a Thoroughly Safe, as well as 
Profitable Investment. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


20 WALL STREET, N. Y 





Subscriptions will be received in BOSTON by 
C. E. FULLER & CO., 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
TOWER, GIODINGS, & TORREY, 
FOOTE & FRENCH, 
Of whom pamphlets and fall wap may be had. 
Juty 14, 1101 3t 
WANTED — sof 2 ult anna 
every family. Ld ean, Exclusive territor 








ven. Agents have sold 
<1} netting 330. ‘profit per day. sold 350 in a 
al town; another 1,000 in 5 towns; anotlier 31 in 


calling on 33 families. Cost of outfit, $3 No danger of 
mposition. Best of references a Seod for circu- 

— 0 102 Washington ot., Posto 

July 4,9 % 1 LITTLEFIELD & DAME. 








After thirty years trial, the * Parn Ki.cer” may 
jastly be styled the at medicine of the world, for 
there is no region of the clobe into which it has not 

found its Ans Soak none , -~I- it has not been largely 


used and highly ver, there is no clime 
te‘whfch 1 it yl = res rotrg to to be well adapte! tor 


noe variety of diseases: it is a 
speedy and cate bows edy for burns, scaids, ents, ‘prutces, 
wounds, and vations other injuries, as well as for dys- 
entery. Gasca. and bowel complaints generally. It 
is sdmirediy. sulied for every race mea face 
of the glot July 7, M1 “ 175* 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, Bosron, 


In the new Masonic Temple, corner Tremont and 
nage: Streets. 

Deposits recelv: in this engtieatenn | from 9 A. M. to i 
P.M., acd from 3 to 3 P. M., daily, and on Wednesday 
and ~aturday evenings from 6to": Dratts pald datly, 
from 104.M,. tol P. mw 

Intere.t on deposits commences the first day of every 
month, instead of yop as in other Fag Mey ~ B <4 
A dividend at the rate of six per cent. per andum is 
aay to be paid in October and Abril. all: ‘Alvi 

ends, as soon as declared, are added he principal, 
and receive aes es an orletual deposit, 


President 
ED. 0. ROCK WOOD, Treasurer. 





Juty 7, 161 3m. 





. TO RENT. 


A HOUSE tn NEWTONVILLE, 8 miles from Bos- 
ton, 3 minutes walk from Depot. Gas, Bath-room, and 
Garden. Enquire of D. LANCY or Dr. C. W. TAY- 
LOR, at Newtonville. dune 30 tf 





wmOrAN ¢ URE 


ATARRN Mrs. M. C. Leg- 
aD DEAFNESS gett, Hoboken, N. J. 
6 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
CAMP-MEETING. 


All persons desireus of procuring lots for the pur- 
pose of building cottages on the lands of the 
> 
VINEYARD GROVE COMPANY, on oF t & CAWP- 
MEETING ASSOCIATION, 


will please apply personally to We. H. Pu.LLtirs, 
Sreson P. Corrin, or W. B, LAWTON, on the crounds 





or by letter to their address, Vineyard Grove Post Of- 
fice. ; June 2%, tf 66° 





